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The Outlook. 


The spirit of the age will not long tolerate going 
round, in its lines of transportation, when 
it can go through. Peninsulas, like Florida, 
for instance, cause a vast aggregate loss of 
time. Torun a 200-foot ship canal through 
upper Florida would cost about $75,000,000. 
The export trade of Texas, Louisiana and 
Alabama has reached such a magnitude 
that this project of a short cut that would 
save seven or eight hundred miles, is being 
seriously agitated. 


The gold in the famous *‘ Rand ” district in South 
Africa yields only five ounces to the ton. 
But the extraordinary statement was pub- 
lished last week that a piece of ore taken 
from a new find at Oripple Creek, Col., and 
exhibited at Oolorado Springs, assayed 
abont 5,000 ounces to the ton, making every 
2,200 pounds of dirt worth $100,000. Klon- 
dike thus far has failed to match this by a 
large margin. Our gold hunters need not 
seek the icy North. What they covet lies 
nearer home. 





It is ledraed that Gen. Mendez Capote, whom the 
Cubans have chosen to succeed Cisneros as 
president of their inchoate republic, is 
worthy of the distinction conferred upon 
him. He proved his devotion to the patriot 
cause by resigning a professorship in the 
University of Havana and abandoning a 
successful law practice in that city. For 
nearly two years he has endared the hard- 
ships of camp life and won the respect of 
his countrymen for his soldierly qualities. 
His legal training will be of value to him 
and to Cuba if Spain is compelled to come 
to terms. 


The knit-goods manutacturers held a meeting in 
New York last week, and decided to make 
an immediate advance in the prices of 
underwear, hosiery, sweaters, mittens, knit 
caps, etc., of from 15 to 40 per cent. For 
the past five years this business has been in 
a depressed condition; the mills produced 
more than the demand, and goods were 
made up and forced upon the market; 
prices were cut until there was no standard. 
The sudden advance in wool — from 35 cents 
a pound three months ago to 55 or 60 cents 
—and the steadily-increasing price of cot- 
ton, led to the concerted action mentioned 
above. 

Venezuela’s President, General Crespo, who be- 
came favorably known to this country by 
the discretion with which he conducted the 
settlement of the boundary question, is 
about to retire from office. Gen. Ignacio 
Andrade, a citizen of good repute, has been 
elected inis successor for the usual term of 
two years. It is to Orespo’s credit that the 
election was conducted with remarkable 
fairness, the rights of the different can- 
didates being carefully guarded, their fol- 
lowers protected in the exercise of the 
franchise, and threatened disturbances 
promptly quelled. Venezuela is earning a 
reputation for stability—a rare reputation 
among the unstable republics of South 
America. 

The first fifty patients of the Craig colony of epi- 
leptics in New York have been under treat- 
ment for five months. The number of their 
attacks has been reduced over 5§ per cent. 
It has cost but $14,000 to shelter, support, 
and treat them — only half the sum appro- 
priated by the Legislatare. Evidently this 
unfortunate class can be most 





gether, and where, by useful occupation, 
they can not only divert their minds from 
their own cendition, but may also contrib- 
ute to their own support. 


Wrathful at the repeated successes of the insur- 
gents, and restive under the criticisms of 
the home authorities, Captain General 
Weyler has set his teeth together and re- 
solved either to convert Cuba into a desert 
or lay it waste by fire from end to end. 
And so a new chapter of devastation opens. 
A force of 50,000 soldiers is to march into 
the Province of Puerto Principe and destroy 
every building and every tree; other prov- 
inces will be visited in turn. Before this 
campaign of desolation is carried cut, how- 
ever, certain things may happen. The in- 
surgents may thrash his army and drive it 
back to Havana; or this Government may 
decide that the time for the long-delayed 
intervention has come. 





Steel trackways for wagon roads are to be tried. 
The Oambria Iron Works of Johnstown, Pa., 
are to roll special rails for this purpose, 
under the direction of the office of road 
inquiries in Washington. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is interested in the plan, and 
the Experiment Station of New York State 
has placed the first order. No wood is to be 
used in the construction, and no cross-ties 
for support. Each track will consist of a 
simple inverted trough or channel of steel, 
eight inches wide and about half an inch 
thick, with a slightly raised bead on the 
inside to guide the wheels, each channel 
resting on a bed of gravel, and the two tied 

occasionally to prevent spreading. 
It will be farnished in small sections at the 
rate of $3,500 per mile. 

After filteen weeks of negotiations at Constantino- 
ple a treaty of peace between Turkey and 
Greece has been signed, the latter country 
being represented by the ambassadors of 
the six European Powers. An international 
commission appointed by these Powers will 
asaume control of the revenues with which 
Greece will guarantee the payment of the 
war indemnity, and also the interest on her 
old repudiated bonds (of which Germany 
holds some $26,000,000 worth). This, of 
course, humiliates Greece to a condition 
like that of Egypt; she is deprived of inde- 
pendent action. As soon as the evacuation 
of Thessaly begins, the first installment of 
this indemnity — 1,000,000 pounds Tarkish 
—will be paid to the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank. Turkey also holds the strategic 
frontier agreed upon—all the heights 
around the opening scenes of the war. 
Doubt is expressed, even though the treaty 
has been signed, of the Sultan’s sincerity in 
carrying it out. 

The newspapers are poking fun at President 
Andrews. The Philadelphia Record says: 
“ President Andrews has reconsidered his 
first reconsideration, and upon more com- 
plete reflection has concluded to stick at 
the hgad of Brown University.” The New 
York Times approves the decision of Dr. 
Andrews to “ retain his old position instead 
of becoming a superintendent of type- 
writers in a long-distance dispensary of 
advice ;” and suggests that “a silver map 
may have a lot of good sense on other 
topics.” The New York Sun, commenting 
on “the sinuous progress of this remark- 
able straggle between conflicting calls of 
duty,” is inclined to doubt whether the 
case is finally settled: “Dr. K. Benjamin 
Andrews withdrew his resignation and 
withdrew from the Hon. J. Brisben Walker 
on Tuesday ; but it may be that today or 
tomorrow the Hon. J. Brisben Walker will 
proceed to Providence and bring back Dr. 
E. Beovjamin Andrews in triumph to what 
the Hon. J. Brisben Walker considers as the 
larger field of educational usefulness.” 
Meantime Brown is happy. 





The yellow fever is spreading in the Sou'h — there 
are 39 cases in the little town of Edwards, 
Miss., 11 new cases in Mobile, 6 in New 


hopefully 
dealt with, not in asylums, but in country | Orleans (all these on Monday last) — but 


districts, where they need not be herded to- 


the type is an exceedingly mild one, scarce- 





ly any deaths being reported. The most 
unhappy feature is the quarantine restric- 
tion which town authorities are enforcing 
against other towns. At Jackson, Mis-., 
the quarantine is so rigid that railroad 
tracks and culverts have been destroyed to 
prevent trains entering the city, and Gov- 
ernor McLaurin has been shut out of the 
capital because he visited Brandon where 
the fever had founda lodgment. Troops 
have been ordered out to put a stop to these 
lawless methods. Other places have “ shot- 
gun cordons” which exclude every out- 
sider from coming in. Southerners who 
have been summering in the North find it 
inconvenient to return to their homes. A 
sharp frost will kill the epidemic ere long, 
and restore normal conditions. 





The Coal Miners’ Strike. 


It has been practically settled. An ad- 
vance of about 10 cents per ton has been 
secured. The loss in wages, however, since 
July 3, when the strike began, aggregates 
several millions. The De Armitt mines did 
not join in the strike. The miners had no 
occasion to. There was no “ company 
store’ to eat up their earnings, and, being 
able to trade where they pleased, their 
wage of 55 cents contented them. They 
had not the grievances of which the others 
complained. It is more than hinted that 
the strike was instigated by the coal oper- 
ators themselves in order to destroy the 
business of this fair-dealing company. The 
plan failed. The Do Armitt men, though 
coerced or intimidated in some cases by 
marching bodies of strikers, remained loyal 
to their employers. The situation at Bazle- 
ton is still unsettled. The troops remain on 
the ground. Over 10,000 men are «till out. 
Mobs of women, or of men disguised as 
women, make violent assaults on working 
miners whenever they get a chance. The 
crisis, however, is believed to be over, and 
order will soon be restored. 





Fighting the Hill Tribes in India. 

These tribes belong toa sort of neutral 
zone between the Indian Empire and 
Afghanistan. They are fierce, fanatical, 
restless, jealous especially of British en 
croachment, ready to listen to any Mullah 
who wishes to persuade them that their in- 
dependence is endangered — that just as 
the Swats and Chitralese had been subdued, 
their turn would come. Afghan officers of 
high rank are also charged with exciting a 
ferment among these Pathan tribes. Hence 
the “ punitive expedition,” organized by 
the Anglo Indian authorities, one division 
of which has moved northward and met 
with such varying fortune — grand suc- 
cesses and serious reverses with heavy loss 
especially of British officers. The second 
division is now on its march, and witha 
joint force of 59,000 men and 90 guns, the 
defiant Mohmunds, Orakzais and Afridis 
will be brought to terms. The orders re- 
cently issued in London for no less than 
ten batteries of horse and field artillery to 
embark for India, woald seem to indicate 
that not only were these hill tribes to be 
effectively tamed, but also that a new and 
definite frontier was to be established which 
Afghan emissaries would be forbidden to 
cross. 

Flirting with Bimetallism 

The Governor of the Bank of England has 
officially informed the Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer that that institution is prepared 
to carry out what is permissible according 
to ite charter, namely, to hold one-fifth of 
its note reserve (or about $35,000,000) in 
silver, provided that the french mints are 
again opened to the free coinage of silver 
and that “‘the prices at which silver is 
procurable and salable are satisfactory.” 








or our own will be opened to the free coin- 
age of silver, unless the ratio be established 
by international agreement on the basis of 
the commercial value of the white metal. 
Doubtless there are ardent bimetalliste 
abroad, as there are here at home, who 
believe that a stable ratio may be estab- 
lished ; but they demand that the silver 
value in that ratio should be considerably 
higber than its commercial value. If this 
be granted, over-production would quickly 
create a wider margin between the fictitious 
and the real value of the metal, to the 
unsettlement of monetary conditions. 


Railway Beneficial Organizations. 


The Lehigh Valley road has one. Instead 
of giving ite shop employees passes, it 
makes for them and their families a low 
passenger rate of half a cent a mile, and 
devotes the entire receipts to a fund for 
their benefit. By this co-operative plan 
about $15,000 has already been realized, and 
fifteen superannuated workmen now re- 
ceive regular incomes therefrom. The IIli- 
nois Central has a different, but an even 
more successful, scheme. Four years ago 
it authorized ite employees to subscribe to 
the stock of the company at par, one share 
at a time, payment to be made in instal- 
ments. Two thousand shares are now 
owned by employees, and payment is being 
made on 1,624 additional shares. The stock 
is now worth about $10 per share above par. 
Other companies probably have. similar 
plans for promoting cordial relations be- 
tween themselves and their employees. 
Such schémes are found not to be limited to 
the latter alone. The Illinois Centra! r 
for example, rans througn an agricul: 
district. The employee stockholders have 
interested the farmers to purchase also. 
The Company gives a free pass to stock- 
holders to attend its annual meetings. The 
farmers attend. They used to think that 
only Eastern plutocrats or Wall St. bankers 
could anderstand the mysteries connected 
with stocks. Now they own stock them- 
selves, and the road has a fresh and endur- 
ing interest in theireyes. If these novel 
experimenis in economics could be widely 
extended, Populism and similar aberrations 
would ere long die for want of support. 





The Czar’s Domestic Policy. 


He has been but three years upon the 
throne; yet in that brief space he has done 
more to lighten the burdens of certain op- 
pressed classes among bis subjects than could 
have been expected of a Romanoff during 
the course of a lifetime The Jews, espe- 
cially, have been relieved ..f disabilities and 
treated with a lenienc: which has made 
them contented and grateful. The special 
laws which restricted and annoyed them 
have not been repealed, but neither have 
they been enforced with former rigor. Rus- 
sian Jews have more privileges now than 
they have ever enjoyed before — more free- 
dom in travel, less taxation, increased edu- 
cational facilities, less restraint in trade and 
acquiring property. The Poles, too, have 
been conciliated. The land tax of 10 per 
cent. of all the rents in that province has 
been abolished. The persecution of the 
Roman Catholics has been stopped and the 
imperial purse has aided in rebuilding their 
churches. Manicipal governments have 
been restored. Liberty bas been given 
to the press, even to a greater degree 
than is enjoyed in Russia proper. A 
humane governor-general is now adminis- 
tering affairs, and Poland is no longer 
treated as a conquered and rebellious, but 
asa loyal, province. To crown all, the Czar 
himself has lately visited Warsaw, and 
been received with the ovations of an ap- 
preciative and grateful populace. And 





This proposal has been met with a storm of 
censure and indignation and ridicule from 
English bankers and newspapers. Some of 
the stockholders avow their purpose of 
selling out their shares if the plan is carried 
into execution. There is but little danger 
that they will be called upon to do so. It is 
not believed that either the French mints 


Nicholas II. has seemingly only inaugurated 
thus far a domestic policy which promises 
to make his reign beneficent. His next 
echeme is to provide for Russia a system of 
universal and compulsory education. He 
may go farther and grant his people consti- 
tutional government. Nothing would make 
his throne more secure, or win for himself 
such universal commendation. 
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One noon I met an angel by the way, 
And giving hand of welcome, bade him stay 
neath my roof and rest. 
He looked aweary, having traveled far; 
From heaven he came, in that remoter star 
Than men have mapped on the celestial sphere. 
With grave, sweet face, he stood. His voice 
was clear 
As silver bells. He dressed 
In mystic, seamless garment, dyed with blood; 
And round him, glory whitened like a flood 
Ot morning light. My home with many a 


uest, 
Brave men ané pure, had oftentime been 
bleesed ; 
But now — an angel stood 
Tail and compassionate, beneath my roof! 
At heart, | thought, “ How shall I give him 
proof 
That he is welcome ?” “ This home,’ I said, 
“Is thine. Wait thou until the beat be fled, 
And by the stream and wood 
Cool shadows gather. Angel, be my guest, 
Sit thou in quietude and take thy rest.” 


‘“ My name is —” “‘ Nay,” the gracious angel 
said, 
“Thy name is known in heaven; ” and then he 


Swift like the light across the ample sea, 
But left an angel at my heart with me. 


— WILLIAM A. QUAYLE, in “ The Poet’s Poet 
and Other Eseays.” 





SPECIAL HELPS IN REVIVALS. 
Bishop W. F. Malialieu. 


HE pastor who depends on special helps 
in revivals makes a great mistake. It 
results unfavorably both for pastor and 
people. It isa great drawback to a pastor’s 
influence and usefulness if the churches 
come to understand that he cannot have a 
revival without special nelps. The church- 
es come to look on such & man as a one- 
sided, incomplete pastor, as one incompe- 
tent to make full proof of his ministry. 
As soon as the churches take thie view of a 
man, they lose to a very large degree their 
confidence in him, and by his own methods 
he has depreciated his own value and 
raised an almost insurmountable barrier to 
his own success. The man in whom the 
churches have faith and are willing to fol- 
low, and gladly and thoroughly sustain in 
every way, is the man who can do his own 
preaching, care for his own prayer-meet- 
ings, look after his own Epworth League, 
direct and watch over his own Sunday- 
school, be in his own class-meetings, take 
charge of his own altar-services, do his 
own pastoral visiting carefully and system- 
atically, train his own probationers, and 
make his own church and community the 
one centre of all his thought and toil. This 
kind of a man, if he have a fair amount of 
common sense, and sweetness of disposi- 
tion, and tact, and ability to manage men, 
and a love for the perishing, and enjoys 
religion, and has faith in the promises of 
God, will surely and naturally develop the 
supreme quality of leadership; he will com- 
mand the co-operation of his church and 
people, and he will see the work of God 
prosper in his hands. He will not need to 
depend on special helps for revival work, 
for with God’s blessing he and his church 
will come to enjoy a perennial revival. 

And who will venture to say that this is 
an impossible ideal, that there are no such 
pastors? If there are noi plenty of them 
itis not for lack of natural endowments, 
not for lack of educational preparation, not 
for lack of unattainable grace; it is simply 
and solely because the pastor does not have 
the right ideal before his mind, and is not 
willing with unreserved consecration to 
give himeelf wholly to the work of God; 
and because he will not take this reasonable 
ideal and day and night strive to realize it in 
his own life and ministry. There are so 
many —too many by far— who fall into ruts 
and in an easy-going way perform in a 
routine and perfunctory style the ordinary 
duties of the profession. Such men are not 
wanted by the churches, they are of little 
profit to them; but they are the men who, 
if they have any revivals, must depend 
upon special and outside helps to secure 
them. 


that is the case with a Christian man or wom- 
an, then little in the way of service is at- 
tempted and less is accomplished. It is so 
easy to wait for the coming of special help, 
and so easy to excuse one’s self when it is 
known that somebody else will in due time 
be hired to do the work. It is death to any 
church to lose the sense of direct personal 
responsibility, God will tolerate none of 
the excuses that may be offered. No one 
can shift to another the responsibility that 
properly and rightly belongs to himself. 
All Christendom, and our Methodism with 
all the rest, suffers because of shirking per- 
sonal responsibility. And what better cal- 
culated to foster and encourage this than 
dependence upon special helps to do the 
work each should himself do ? 

And, still farther, such church members 
suffer a spiritual atrophy in all their facul- 
ties and senses. Their hearts become ossi- 
fied; their eyes are dim to see the needs of 
a sinning, sorrowing, dying world; their 
feet are lame and they cannot run without 
great weariness; their hands are hard and 
stiff and unsympathetic; there is no thrill 
of Ohristian helpfulness about them. Oh, 
for hearts that feel, for eyes that see, for 
feet that run, for hands that are gentle, 
tender, and full of help! But there will 
need to be much and constant exercise to 
possess all this. Church members who wait 
for special helps in revivals will not possess 
these world-uplifting, soul-saving qualities. 
Oh, that God would save our churches from 
waiting for special helps in revivals! 

And yet I must not be misunderstood. I 
would not say a word against any evangel- 
ist called of God to the work; I would not 
put a straw in the way of any such man or 
woman. But what I do plead for is that 
every pastor and every church should con- 
stantly be engaged in evangelistic work, 
and not depend upon special outside helps. 
If all our pastors and churches in New Eng- 
land would just now throw themselves into 
this glorious work, holy fire would descend 
in pentecostal glory, and revivals would 
break out in all directions. 





REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


UGH PRICE HUGHES is known toevery- 
body throughout the Methodist world 
as the founder and superintendent of the Lon- 
don West End Mission, but it is not so well 
known that his work in that mission is but 
a part of his service for God and man. He 
is by far the most prominent and active 
Methodist on this side of the Atlantic — wheth- 
er his equal is found in Canada or the States [ 
am not competent to judge. He is very many- 
sided, and in everything aggressive and mili- 
tant, so that almost everybody finds in him 
something to admire and something to dislike. 
With some the dislike is forgotten in the admi- 
ration; with many others the dislike alone ap- 
pears. Perhaps the greatest number occupy the 
intervening space — those who are ever ready to 
declare that “ He is a splendid fellow, but ” — 
hence, he is the bost loved and the best hated 
man in Methodism. 


What Manner of Man ? 


Mr. Hughes is in the filty-third year of his 
age, and the thirtieth of his ministry. His 
height is five feet nine inches, and his weight 
about a hundred and twenty pounds — he will 
never be burdened with much flesh while he re- 
tains his present restless energy of body and 
mind. His hair used to be jet black, now he 
has a considerable sprinkling of gray. His 
features are finsly and sharply formed, which, 
with his piercing eyes, proclaim the man of do- 
ing and daring. In dress and get-up he is a bit 
ofaswell. His eyesight is somewhat defective, 
but he does not wear spectacles — they are com- 
mon things, suitable only for common psople. 
“ A single glass stack in front of his right eye ” 
helps his vision, and also his appearance. He is 
very particular about his dress; he employs only 
our best tailors, and never wears a garment with 
any approach to seediness. In the pulpit and 
on the platform he wears a diamond ring, the 
flashes of which accompany and often help the 
flashes of his eloquenve. All who come in con- 
tact witb him receive the impression that he is 
“aman witha mission,” on which his whole 
soul and body are bent. 


A Many-Sided Man 





But, bad as it is for the pastor to depend 
upon these special helps, it is far worse for 
the church. It in difficult to imagine any- 
thing that can more thoroughly weaken the 
faith, quench the zeal, and destroy the ac- 
tivity of a church than to have the mem- 
bers depend upon special help to carry on 
revival work. If this is understood by 
any church to be the accepted policy, then, 
first of all, the average church member will 
fold his arms and wait for the usual excite- 
ment, and for the angel to come along from 
somewhere, perhaps from heaven, to trouble 
the waters. Church members who depend 
on these special helps, as a rule, are very 
nearly good for nothing for regular work. 
Besides, they lose to a very large degree their 
sense of personal responsibility; and when 





1 question whether Methodism, in her whole 
history, has ever produced a man of more varied 
gifts. There is scarcely an aspect of him on 
which you may not fairly inscribe the word 
“eminent.” Dame Nature was unusually gen- 
erous to him, giving him a sound, clear, 
roomy mind in a sound, healthy body. His 
father, a medical man of Wales, designing 
him for the legal profession, gave him a good ear- 
ly education. Then, on his becoming a candidate 
for our ministry, he spent four years at our 
Richmond College, where he was unquestionably 
the most advanced student. Here, true to the 
fighting propensities which are a part of the 
man, he had frequent and serious contilcts with 
the authorities. Probably earlier, certainly not 
later, than his Richmond days, he entered on 
the mission of his life —to put and keep the 
universe right. Before leaving Richmond, he 
graduated at the London University, earning 





his B. A. About ten years later he became an 
M. A. of the same university. As is known to 
everybody here, the London has no honorary 
degrees, they mast all be won. And its exami- 
nations are by far the stiffest of the anivarsities 
ot the United Kingdom, and possibly “ of the 
whole world,” to borrow one of the phrases of 
your neighbors of the States. Mr. Hughes, 
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Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 





therefore, occupies a fair place among our cult- 
ured men, though by no means the foremost of 
them. 

A Newspaper Man. 

He is one of the most brilliant and successful 
newspaper editors in England. When the Meth- 
odist Times, previously called the Methodist, 
came into his hands, it was bankrupt in cash, 
credit and circulation. He soon made it the 
most inflaential religious journal in these isl- 
ands. Of course, it is Hugh Price Hughes in 
print. It is quoted by public orators and writ- 
ers incomparably more than any other Method- 
ist paper. Leaders of public thought and action 
are obliged to read it, though many of them de- 
test it and its editor. 


A Terror to Evil-Doers. 


In our national politics Mr. Hughes is an ear- 
nest Liberal; yet when a prominent Liberal has 
been convicted of gross immorality, our brother 
has been true to his religious convictions, and 
pitilessly pilloried the offender, though of his 
own party. He was the first to denounce the 
late Mr. Parnell, after his adultery was proved, 
as unfit to continue in the leadership of the Irish 
people; and he was in the thick of the figbt an- 
til the “ ancrowned king ” was deposed by the 
Irish Parliamentary party. Sixteen years ago 
Sir Churles Dilke, Bart., was a cadinet minister, 
was, next to Mr. Gladstone, the ablest member 
of the Government, and was in the direct suc- 
cession to the leadership of the Liberal party. 
But he sinned after the similitude of Parnell’s 
transgression. Then Mr. Haghes and others 
closed the doors of public life against him fora 
number of years, and made it impossible for 
him ever again to be one of her Majesty’s min- 
isters. It is true that, a few years ago, a mining 
constituency returned him to the House of 
Commons. And he is there now, and able to 
write “‘ M. P.” atter his nams. However, he is 
without respect or influence — a pitiable shad- 
ow of his former self. 


Bearding the Lion. 


Ot all our public orators, Mr. Hughes has by 
far the most power over a London audience in 
dealing with those political questions which 
affect the social, moral and religious well-being 
of the nation. He is thoroughly at home in de- 
nouncing, before a public audience, wrong- 
doing in high places. Under his terrible lash 
many a highly-titied villain has been made to 
wince, While he is not far behind Mr. Stead in 
his use of the press to uncloak the patrons and 
patterns of vice,or wrong in any other form, 
he leaves him and all others far bebind in his 
ability to mset these wrong-doers face to face, 
and silence, if not convince, them. I have 
more than once seen him addressing a yelling 
mob on the social purity question, when there 
has been a combined determination to clamor 
him down. Once, in Dr. Parker's City Temple, 
Mr. Stead was on the platform with him, and 
was supposed to be the big gun of the evening. 
Poor Mr. Stead, terrible as he is in the use of 
the pen, could not stand against the torrent of 
abuse buried against him bya large portion 
of the audience. He stammered and floundered 
and was obliged to sit down without finishing 
his speech. What fo lowed was a sight for the 
gods and men. Mr. Hughes was the next speak- 
er. The rowdy champions of vice, having con- 
fused and silenced their mightiest foe among 
the press-men, seemed confident that the Meth- 
odist preacher would soon quail before them. 
But in this they reckoned without their host. 
Their rude and bolsterous opposition had no 
other effect on Mr. Hughes than to clothe his 
brain, and heart, and tongue with something 
like superhuman power. He maddened them a!- 
most with his stinging invectives, thrown at 
them with tremendous force whenever the up- 
roar lulied a little. They raged and foamed. 
After awhile, something akin to a feeling of 
shame came over them, and before Mr. Hughes 
had been on his feet fifteen minutes they were 
cowed into silence, and he finished his speech 
with no other interruptions than the acclama- 
tions of his friends. 


A Conference Debater. 


He always takes a leading part in our Confer- 
ence debates. Until he has said his say, ne 





important question is put to the vote. Inthe 
opinion of many, he is by far the ablest com- 
batant in that famous arena. The only brother 
who is supposed to be his equal is the venerable 
Dr. Rigg. But Dr. Rigg, though well supplied 
with weapons of offence and defence, is slow in 
handling his guns, and he is utterly destitute of 
humor. A sally of humor from the Doctor 
would — well, I really don’t know what effect it 
would. have on his audience, for [ have never 
known it tried, though I have heard the Doctor 
scores, perhaps hundreds, of times on every con- 
ceivable subject. But Hugh Price Hughes has 
humor and every other art of the debater at his 
finger-ends. He is quick in handling his points, 
and he is always ready to reply. If he has had 
time to prepare,so much the better; yet some of 
his finest speeches in Conference have been 
quite impromptu, coming red-hot from his 
brain in answer to arguments just delivered “ on 
the other side.”’ 

He isa very bard hitter, and very frequently 
greatly exasperates his opponents, and always 
delights his sympathizers. In fact, be is a born 
fighter. I have stated that his father is a 
Welchman, I don’t know his mother’s nation- 
ality, but I presume that she hails from the 
Emerald Isle, and that he resembles her rather 
than his father, for he has one characteristic of 
an [rishman fully developed —“* he is never at 
peace but when he is fighting.”” In debate he 
often shows too little respect for the opinions 
and feelings of others, bis best friends being 
judges. And, probably, that is his own opinion, 
or would be, if he were compelled to review one- 
half of his speeches; for he is a man of high 
honor and great kindliness. 


The Preacher. 


But it is in the pulpit, the preacher's throne, 
that Hugh Price Hughes is seen to the greatest 
advantage. There, truly, he is “‘ monarch of all 
he surveys.”” Whatever his theme, whether it 
pertains to the higher mysteries of our faith, or 
the simple story of the Oross, he carries his 
hearers along with him,and makes them fee! 
that they are listening to a highly-gifted man, 
who is, above all things else,a man of God. He 
is a revival preacher of the best type. He has 
bad many thousands of converts. These he has 
won, not only in his great West End Mission, 
but in every part of the country. For more than 
twenty years he has been a prominent worker in 
the great revival missions which are so delight- 
fal a feature of our modern Methodist life. 
Moreover, when he was in ordinary circult work 
he seldom spent a Sunday without seeing sou's 
saved. It may surprise some to be told that this 
man of war is an advocate and champion of 
universe! peace and a preacher of entire sancti- 
fication. He makes the doctrine and experience 
of sanctification a prominent feature in his 
ordinary pulpit deliverances, and has attended 
many of our great conventions for the promo- 
tion of Scriptural holiness. And there is reason 
to believe that he has an experience, as well as a 
knowledge, of the higher Christian life. And 
therein lies the secret of hie great power. He 
habitually walks and talks with God, and 
receives from Him. 

Like many other great men, Mr. Hughes often 
seems a contradiction of himself. He, the 
Methodist leader of the simple evangelical 
faith, is,and has been during his best years, a 
priestly brother, an ecclesiastic to the tip of his 
fingers, and a marked ritualist. He is an ardent 
admirer of the liturgy of the Anglican Church, 
and uses its morning prayers whenever he can 
in our churches. These features of his character 
and work have been but little noticed, so prom- 
inent have been his zeal and success in saving 
souls. His ritualism has not done him much 
harm in the past, and is not likely to be a 
serious check to him in the future. “Take him 
for all in ali,” he is a man with great, and even 
tremendous, possibilities. Thousands follow 
him with their daily prayers, rejoicing in the 
grace given to him. Others rejoice with trem- 
bling, if they rejoice at ali, fearing whereunto 
the strange movements of this man will iead. — 
London Correspondent of Christian Guardian. 
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sons, “ Miner Raymond, the greatest mathe- 
matiral teacher on God's earth, and Abel Stev- 
ens,a boy that could preach like the very devil.” 
When I entered that school in 1842 he was edit 

ing ZIon’s HERALD, having finished his scien- 
tific course in Wesleyan University in 1834, and 
having ended his career of preaching in New 
England in consequence of losing his voice. He 
was famous as the eloquent boy preacher who 
drew greater crowds than President Wilbur 
Fisk, with whom he addressed many New Eng- 
land audiences in the interest of our first Meth- 
odist academy and college. I never heard him 
preach. He was very popular as an editor, ex- 
celling in his pen-pictures of the personnel of 
Conferences and other religious gatherings. He 
was @ perfect enthusiast in collecting and ar- 
ranging in attractive form the materials of 
Methodist church history. This seems to have 
been his missiou in the world. He was enter- 
taining and brilliant in conversation. His little 
sanctum over the book-store in Cornhill was a 
place specially attractive to Metbodist preachers 
and people. Let us thank God for the gift of this 
cotton-factory boy’s consecrated genius. 





Rev. W. R. Clark, D. D. 


EV. ABEL STEVENS, LL. D., evinced his 
greatness and his reverence for the 4i- 
rectings of Providence when he promptly turned 
from ecclesiastical leadership to authorship and 
through extended years of unobserved and lov- 
ing labor wrote the standard history of English 
and American Methodism. It was a timely gift 
to the denomination. The two first volumes, 
which were on English Methodism, were issued 
scarcely two decades after its centennial cele- 
bration. Tbe three next on American Method- 
ism were coincident with its centennial. These 
celebrations awakened a fresh impulse to the 
study of Methodism, and made a standard his- 
tory the need of the hour. This work of Stevens 
gave to the gathering millions of the denomina- 
tion a conception of the richness of their spirit- 
ual inheritance which they could nof otherwise 
bave gained. It also furnished a stimulus to lay- 
men of wealth to invest their money in educa- 
tional institutions, and in broadening religious 
and philanthropic enterprises. 

Probably no other mind in England or Amer- 
ica could have done this work so well. It has 
the sweep and rhythm of a great epic, showing 
the insight of a profound genius aflame witb 
the higher spiritual life. It is a synthesis of 
events, which reveals the vigor and balance of a 
masterful intellect. As one reads these glowing 
pages he is amazed at the powerful evolution of 
spiritual life which unfolds before him, and is 
thrilled by the touch of the author’s sweet sym- 
pathies with the church of his choice, blended 
with the broadest catholicity. 





Rev. Daniel Dorchester, D. D. 

N his intellectual endowment Dr. Abel Stev- 
ens possessed, to a remarkable degree, the 
double power of analysis and synthesis, which 
was enlivened by a highly poetic temperament, 
held in service bya finely balanced genius. I 
shall never forget two addresses given by him, 
in 1849 and 1850, at the Sunday-school and Mis- 
sionary anniversaries of the Providence Confer- 
ence. They were both Sunday evening occa- 
sions, and before large, crowded audiences. 
Profound philosophy, wide sweeps of history, 
tender pathos, and the fire of true eloquence, 
characterized both addresees and thrilled his 
hearers. In beautiful, poetic language he spoke 
of the sparks from the martyr ficmes of John 
Huss, borne on the winds of heaven, kindling 
successively the Moravian and the Wesleyan re- 
vivals, and spreading over the world. In his 
public addresses his bright, active temperament 
vivified every theme he treated. His acute 
mind rapidly touched the salient points of a 
broad discussion, and threw the whole field into 
a beautiful panorama that delighted and en- 
thused his hearers. Hut his eloquence was not 
mere superficial word-painting. It came from a 
soul powerfully wrought, It had a profound, 


thoughtful basis, and producea deep convic- 
tions. 





Prof. S. F. Upham, D. D. 


R. STEVENS was intimately associated, 
fifty years ago, with everything pertain- 

ing to the prosperity of New England Method- 
ism. Though at that time a young man, yet no 
one in the church exerted an influence so wide- 
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spread and powerful as he. His services were in 
constant demand as a preacher. I distinctly 
recollect his sermon preached et the dedication 
of the Methodist Charch in Sandwich, Mass., 
in February, 1848. The impression of that dis- 
course, the appearance of the youthful preacher 
— his earnest and natural elocution, the eloquent 
pessages calling forth enthusiastic shouts from 
the interested congregation —the whole scene is 
vividly before me, though nearly haif a century 
has passed since that winter morning. From 
frequent conversations with those who heard 
him preach when he had reached middle life, I 
conclude that he possessed to a remarkabie de- 
gree that subtle power, consisting of personal 
presence, strong thought, and spiritual inten- 
sity, which gives such overpowering magnetism 
to a religious teacher. 

Dr. Stevens was the “ defender of the faith.” 
When he entered upon his work as editor of 
Zion's HERALD, Methodism in New England 
had not won for itself a piace in the thought of 
cultured people. its polity and its doctrines 
were vigorously asealiled. Dr. Stevens main- 
tained them, and that, too, with such spirit, 
breadth of learning, and consu mmate skill, that 
theologians and ecclesiastics of al! stripes and 
degrees were compelled to be at least respectful, 
and to recognize in the doctrines of Methodism 
the evangelical faith, and in its polity a system 
marvelously efficient. In a fine essay on Ma- 
caulay he says: “Taking bim all in all Lord 
Macaulay is one of the best examples of the 
‘ literary life’ recorded in English history.” So 
it may be said of Abel Stevens: “Taking him 
all in all” — as essayist, historian and preacher 
—he furnishes a striking example of what ex- 
alted genius, consecrated to the service of God, 
can accomplish. 





ev. William McDonald, D. D. 


8 1 read the announcement of the sudden 
death of our esteemed friend, Dr. Abel 
Stevens, the events of his remarkable career 
came to my mind, especially his appearance as I 
saw him fifty-seven years ago. I was a boy,a 
little past twenty, and he a young man of twen- 
ty-five. He had but recently returned from 
Texas, where he had been for some time for the 
improvement of his heelth, which bad been im- 
paired by overwork. He had just entered upon 
the editorial management of Zion's HERALD, 
and New England Methodism was expecting 
much, and was not disappointed. 

The Maine Conference, in 1840, met at Kent’s 
Hill,and the venerable Bishop Soule presided. 
The subject of theological schools and ministe- 
rial education was beginning to be agitated 
among the ministers of New England. Many 
of the older men, and among them Bishop Soule, 
were much opposed to schools of theology, while 
others were equally as earnest in their defence. 
The subject was to come up at the Maine Cuu- 
ference for discussion, and it was confidently 
expected that Bishop Soule would throw the fall 
weight of his influence against it. For the pur- 
pose of heading off and counteracting the 
influence of the Bishop, the friends of the 
measure arranged with Abel Stevens, who 
was known to be an ardent friend of the- 
ological schools, to be present at the Conference 
and be ready to make an address when the report 
ot the committee on ministerial education 
should come before that body. The feeling for 
and against the measure ran high in the Confer- 
ence, and all were anxious to hear what the 
most eloquent Methodist preacher in New Eng- 
land could say upon the subject. 

lt was my first visit to a Methodist Confer- 
ence, and it was a great event in the life o! a boy 
preacher, in those days, to see and bear a Bishop, 
as well as the popular editor of Z1on’s HERALD. 
The report of the committee was read, and Mr. 
Stevens was invited to address the Conference. 
The church was packed to its utmost capacity, 
and for two hours the youthful orator held that 
company of ministers and laymen spellbound. 
It was, as I remember it, the most eloquent and 
persuasive address | have ever heard on the sub- 
ject in fitty-seven years. I said to Dr. Stevens, 
while in California a few years ago, referring to 
that address, that though I had heard him many 
times since, in my judgment he never made a 
more effective address than on that occasion. 
He simply swept the field — so youthful, and yet 
such a mastery of the subject; so slight and 
boyish in appearance, and yet such a giant in 
argument; so overwhelmingly eloquent, and yet 
so profound in his logic that the people were 
simply carried away with excitement, and were 
so thoroughly in sympathy with the speaker 
that not a Soule was found to lift his voice against 
themovement. I can near the clear, shrill, im- 
passioned utterances of that twenty-tive-year- 
old boy as if it were but yesterday, though fifty- 
seven years have passed, and the yoathful orator 
and the most of that delighted audience slumber 
with the dead. 

Many noted men were ut that Conference. 
Timothy Merritt was there, looking as saintly as 
it beholding the King in His beauty; Orange 
Scott, blazing with old-time antislavery fire; 
Joshua Hall, the old itinerant hero of Maine 
and Rhode Island; Thomas Greenhalgh, the 
matchless preacher; Jefferson Hascall, New 
England’s honored son; and a score more, of 
whom the world was uot worthy. But no one 
impressed my heart and left upon it such 
a profound influence as Abel Stevens, who bas 
just passed to his rest. 

Bishop Soule’s sermon, on Sabbath morning, 
was his last effort of the kind in Maine —I 
judge, im New England. The Bishop had the 

of appearing unduly bombastic; it was 
on for effect, but was as natural as bis 
life. The crowd was immense on the occasion, 





His text was: “‘ If our Gospel be bid, it is hid to 
them that are lost; ” and, closing his Bible, and 
lifting himeelf to his full height and folding his 
arms across his breast, he said: “ Let the critic's 
eye be fixed on me while I give the true render- 
ing of the text: If our Gospel be veiled, it is 
veiled to them who have destroyed themselves.’’ 
Though it appeared bombastic, it was his style. 
He preached a powerful and impressive sermon 
an hour and a half in length, and had only fin- 
ished bis first proposition. He left the second to 
be completed at some future time, but be never 
again returned to New England. 

Dr. Abel Stevens was about the last of the 
great men of American Methodism to pass from 
us. None remained to the very last so full- 
orbed as he. I met him often in California in 
his later years, and always found him the same 
hopeful, cheerfal, frank, kindly brother I had 
known him to be for more than fifty years. We 
have no Abel Stevens left. 


Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D. 

HE earliest brilliant episode in the career of 
Abel Stevens, the traditions of which were 
current in New England when I began my work 
in old Church Street Church, was the rededica- 
tion by him of that edifice in 1834, when, only 
nineteen years old, he preached the dedicatory 

sermon on the Fourth of July. 

There is a conspiracy of sil in the charch 
concerning the passing of Abel Stevens as editor 
of the New York Christian Advocate. It is like 
the career of Robert C. Winthrop as United 
States Senator. He was succeeded and silenced 
by Charles Sumner. Thenceforward his work was 
in the field of letters. Abel Stevens wrote edit- 
orials which led Luke Hitcheock, that Warwick 
of a Methodist period, to ask Randolph S. Foster 
on one occasion why he did not persuade the 
editor of the great official to another course. 
“ He is to be commended,” said the brilliant 
preacher, who sympathized with his conserva- 
tive friend. “ Commended! ” said the master 
of political movements, “ it will be the ruin of 
him as editor.” “ Ob, no,” rejoined the editor’s 
friend; “ you can’t defeat Abel Stevens.” 

There came a General Conference. Dr. Hitch- 
cock, Dr. Vowles now of the lowa Confsrence, 
and other kindred spirits inspired a caucus of 
certain New England and Western men. Dr. 
Hitchcock, aware that only one man could be 
found who could defeat the so-called pro- 
slavery editor, set about to capture him. He 
was the popular president of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. It was well known that he was not dis- 
posed to accept any other position. The story 
ot the capture is too long to tell. Suffice to 
say, Dr. Hitchcock surprised the caucus with 
the presentation of the name that carried “the 
primary” by storm. Then in the Conference 
an order of election as suddenly and certainly 
was fixed, and When the vallut wao taken, the 
New York contingent and Southern constitu- 
ency were routed, and the man who was to be 
known as the most brilliant editor of the Advo- 
cate was overwhelmingly elected in the face of 
all the previous proud predictions. 

Dr. Stevens retired to be the distinguished 
historian of Methodism and man of letters. He 
resided abroad. A book which all Methodists 
do not know that he wrote, is the one on which 
he bestowed most study and care — “ Life of 
Madame de Stael,” in two volames. Dr. Stevens 








bad many friends who thought he made a great 
mistake to withdraw from the association with 
his brethren. He has been little known in New 
England since. 


Rev. M. Tainter. 


ROM forty to fifty years ago | knew 
Abel Stevens quite familiarly. Once 
when in Boston he requested me to visit at the 
Massachusetts Genera! Hospital a Brother Car- 
ter, an invalid there who was a member of the 
same ( Providence) Conference. Upon my charges 
in Minnesota I bave found members who high- 
ly appreciated him and his works. Recently, in 
responding to a call from our Western Book 
Agents for former publications, I suggested the 
re-publication of ‘The Factory Boy; or, The 
Child of Providence. By a Lady,” iesued bythe 
New England Sabbath School Union, Boston, 
1839. I have preserved and often loaned a copy 
given me by that very useful man and my native 
townsman, Rev. D.8. King. At the time of ite 
publication it wae well known that, though the 
names are changed, the hero of the story was 
Abel Stevens, the “ boy preacher,”’ and the au- 
thor his wife, Marguerite Otheman. I wish that 
now all of our Sunday-schools the world over 
might have the book. 

As an honor to that first Mrs. Stevens and her 
distinguished ancestry, as also to her gifted 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Stevens Robinson, I en- 
close a clipping from an old scrap-book, taken 
from Z1on’s HERALD, withoug date. Probably 
you will find it in your files of about 1850, as I 
remember that Bartholomew Otheman, my pre- 
siding elder, was living at Willimantic, Conn., 
at that time,and Dr. Stevens visited with him 
at my charge, South Coventry: — 

REMARKABLE SCENE. 

Ascene of peculiar interest was witnessed in 
this city last week,on Monday,the 29th Sep- 
tember. Ten sisters of A family of the late 
Hincks and Abigail Y. Gross, of Wellfleet, Cape 
Cod — the youngest of them aged 57 years and 
the eldest 85 years — met together for the first 
and perhaps the last time on earth for the ~~ 
of a mutual interchange of sisterly a - 

in, and —— for the purpose of sitting 

oe "thei li in a Sonmee group. 
Beautiful indeed was this sisterly band as they 
sat arran according to thetr ages, rank above 
jaa smiling in the enjoyment of health, and 
in the possession of the treasure of earthly ‘love, 
and ys richer treasure of the peace of God. It 
is not the least interesting circumstance con- 
cerning this group of sisters, that every one of 
them has been long, and is now,a member of 
the M. E.Chureb. There are two brothers still 





living, also b of that The united 
a of the sisters amount to 701 years,and those 
the brothers and sisters together to 831 years. 
Their severa! ages are as follows: — 
Lurana Higgins, of Wellfleet, 85 years 
Abigail Barge, of Scituate, Mass., 
Sall Soe ot Welifieet, 7 « 
Bethia of Wellfleet, 7% « 
Hincks ot Truro, iu « 
, of Charlestown, 68 “ 
Masy 8. Otheman. of Willimantic, 
Conn., 6 “ 
thia Atwood, of Wellfieet, Mass.,65 ‘ 
Thankful Willard, of Lynn, 6s “ 
Deborab Paine, of Traro, a « 
Jonathan Grose, of Duxbury, to 
Miriam Atkins, of Provincetown, 57 “ 


Worcester, Mass. 





Bishop Cranston tells of seeing in the West 


“a little village of some 700 people with 13 
church organizations.” 











Could Not Kat. 





A Woman’s Strong Constitution Wrecked. 
Effects of a Treacherous Disease. 
A Wonderful Case. 





From tne Bulletin,.Monroe, La. 


rs. Stephen Robbins is the ge ote m i- 
at farmer liv on a a well-kept 


blood was thin and I nad ee 
sallow. My lungs were so affected that I t bt 
was into consumption. During I- 
ness I lost pow in weight. I 
tried to regain my b former health 
by try! different medicines and ysicians, 
t thing seemed to hel ite 





fame’ Pink Pills for Pale People had effected a 
miraculous cure with the same disease which a 
neighbor of mine had in Illinois. 

* On the strength of this testimonial! I decided 
at once to give t medicine a trial. I accord- 
ingly sent for a box of Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills 
for People, and gave the pilisa t 
trial. I did not not nd change till I had 

tried the second box. I was discouraged a little 
with the result of the first box, bat knowing 
that I should not expect a sudden cure of such a 
chronic case as mine, I tried the second box 
with the — that I immediately began get- 
ting better. yale, five boxes of these pilis and 
was completely cured, as you see me today, 
weighing more than ever betore.”’ 

As evidence of the truthfulness of her story 
Mre. Robbins volunteered to make the following 
sworn statement : 

“I hereby affirm that the above statement is 
every word exact and true.’ 

“ Mrs. STEPHEN ROBBINS. 
“ Monroe, La., March 2, 1897.” 
“ Subscribed and sworn to before me,a notary 
blic in and for the Parish of Winn, State of 
isiana, this the 24 day of March, 1897. 
Amos R. JEssups, Notary Public.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis tor Pale "People con- 
tain, in a condensed form, all the elements nec- 
essary to give new life and richness to the blood 
and restore shatted nerves. They are also a spe- 
cific for troubles peculiar to females, such as 
es irregularities and all forms of 

They bail build up the blood, and restore 
the glow of th to pale and sallow cheeks. In 
men they e a radical cure in all cases aris- 
ing from mental worry or overwork. Pink Pilis 
are sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) at 50 cents 
a box or six boxes for $2.50,and may be had of 
all Grugg isis, or on vy mail from Dr. Will- 

jams’ Medicine Co., Sshenectady, N. Y. 
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The family. 
THE BOAT THAT NEVER MORE CAME 
HOME 


Kev. Edward A. Rand, 


The skippor’s fishing boat was new, 
And when he sailed, that very day, 
He cried, “* My love, I'll name my boat 

For you, the Bolle of Silver Bay.” 


Upon the sea’s blue rim, she saw 
His white, white sail at eve go down, 
As if a lily shed afar 
The last white petal of its crown. A 


One day how quickly up the hill 5 
Behind her home the maiden went | 
As if to see his boat come in, 
Foad Hops its wings to Love had lent. 


Alas! it was an empty sea she scanned! 
And when she crept adown the hill 
Her eyes of blue were violets 
The sobbing raias of April fill. 


The years went by, and still she climbed 
The weary hill and looked afar, 

Yet never saw his fishing boat 
Like wings of gull shoot o’er the bar. 


She saw it not when, bent with age, 
Her hair, once raven-black, now gray, 

She leaned upoa.her staff and watched 
And sigued, the Belle of Silver Bay. 


One day there came & meseenger, 
Its shadow made all others sad, 
But she an eager welcome gave, 
Her voice with old-time music glad. 


The faded eyes seemed bright with youth, 
And fair and full those features thin, 

For Death the long- wished message brought: 
“ The bar is crossed — his boat is in!” 


Watertown, Mass. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 





Pour Thy Holy Spirit in! 
Sweep away the bars of sin! 
For the grace that comes from Thee 
Make us channels pure and free 
Unto those that nearest be! 
— John Worden. 


The eternal life, the life of faith, is simply 
the life of the higher vision. Faith is an 
attitude — a mirror set at the right angle. 
— Henry Drummond 

. 


>. .* 


One ought to talk only as loud as he lives 
—arule which would deprive some people 
of the privilege of shouting. — Rev. J. Wil- 
bur Chapman. 


We never know for what God is prepar- 
ing us in His schools; for what work on 
earth, for what work in the hereafter. Our 
business is to do our work well in the pres- 
ent place, whatever that may be. — Lyman 
Abbott, D. D. 


. 

Alone mustevery son of man meet his 
trial hour. Each man’s temptations are 
made up of a host of peculiarities, internal 
and external, which no other mind can 
measure. You are tried alone; alone you 
pass into the Samet alone = must bear 
and\conqguer in the agony; alone you must 
be sifted by the world. — F. W. Robertson, 
D. D. 


We make mistakes, or what we cail such. 
The nature that could fall into such mis- 
takes exactly needs, and in the goodness of 
the dear God is given, the living of it out. 
And in the pure and patient living of it 
out, we come to find that we have fallen, 
not into hopeless confusion of our own wild 
ignorant making, but that the finger of God 
has been at work among our lines, and that 
the emerging is into His blessed order; that 
He is forever making up for us our own un- 
doings; that He makes them up beforehand, 
that He evermore restoreth our souls. — 
A, D, T. Whitney. 


Thank God for failure, shattered hopes, lost 


aime 
And ungained garlands, for He knoweth best. 
1 lon to win for God and for the truth, 
To spread His kingdom over sea and shore, 
Struggled — and lost, while others gained 
thelr crowns. 
Baffled and sore, cast out and left behind — 

“ They also serve who only stand and wait; ” 
Perehance they also win who seem to fail; 
God’s eye sees clearer than our earth-dimmed 

sight. 
Nothing to lay upon Thy a!tar, Lord, 
No palm, no laurels, naught but empty hands, 
Bat thus os clasp Thine closer. e them, 

Lord! 
Fill or leave onete’ I can praise Thee still 
For what Thou it denied. 

— Laura Wade Rice. 


The Lord is as careful about the measure 
of His children’s trials as He is about the 
nature and the timeliness of them. He 
never lays an atom’s weight more than is 
needful for His purpose on the shoulders of 
one whom He is testing; nor does He con- 
sent that the burden imposed by Him shall 
rest there a single second after it has ac- 
complished the work to which it was set by 
Him. The night of trial may seem very 
dark and very long to you; but He who is 
your Keeper neither slumbers nor . 
He is more desirous of the morning than 
you can be; and it shall not be delayed in 


its coming. These twinges of 
seem to you intolerable; but my Grest 





Physician sits by you as if with His fingers 
y 


pressed tenderly on your pulse; and the 
very instant that Is pain can leave you 
safely, it shallend. You may find yourself 
in the crucible of sore trial, while the 
flames burn intensely on gree | side; He 
who has permitted you to be there sits as 
the Refiner of silver looking down into your 
character and heart, and just so soon as He 
sees the molten mass sufficiently purified 
to give back clearly the reflection of His 
loving face, He says, ‘‘ Enough: now I 
know that thou lovest Me;" and your 
lace is no longer in that crucible of refin- 
ng. Among other things which the Lord is 
sure to provide for His children, is relief at 
the very moment when relief can be given 
with safety. — Anon. 


Far up against the deep blue sky, lightly 
passing on the summer breeze, was a pure, 
white, fleecy cloud — a thing so utterly un- 
soiled it seemed to belong to heaven much 
more than to earth. The great sea lay and 
looked at it, and whispered to itself, ‘‘ They 
say that thing of beauty was once down 
here where I am,” and the sea sighed within 
itself: ‘‘ How fair a thing it is, how peace- 
ful, right up there among the stars, in the 
very bosom of God.” 

And then the sea grew vexed. “It is 
nonsense. How could I ever get up there, 
heavy and clumsy aslam? And if I got 
there, how could I stay there? Besides’? — 
and the sea was silent. It thought of the 
fierce passions that slept within it— the 
cruel storms; it shuddered as it pondered 
of the dreadful things that dwelt in its 
depths — of the wrecked ships, and the dead 
men. Then it sighed again: ‘‘ Not for me, 
indeed. I could never be like that.”’ 

And yet the sea could not rest. Still it 
looked, and wondered, and longed. Then 
it roused itself and said, “I will try.” It 
gathered its strength, and it borrowed the 
force of the wind. I saw it as it rose up in 
the strength of ite purpose, arched in its 
pride, dashing on in its desperate resolute- 
— it hurled itself against the rocks, 
and leaped high up, a quivering column of 
apray and seemed to catch at the height. 

‘hen it fell, baffled and beaten; and in a 
hundred rivulets of foam it hastened to 
hide iteelf in the depths, as it hissed, “I 
knew it was not for me.” 

Reader, has my parable any meaning for 
you? Isit not the story of longings, and 

lings, and failare? Oome, then, and 
it teach us the secret of success. 

At last the great sea lay quite still in the 
silvery light of the morning, and it looked 
upatthesun. ‘ Oanst thou not help me?” 
it cried. ‘The moon draws me hither and 
thither across the earth, but it cannot up- 
lift and transform me. Canst thou?” 

“Yes,” said the sun, “indeed I can, if 
thou wilt let me.” And the sun sent down 
a noiseless ray that shone upon it, and 
warmed it, pom loosened it, upiifted it. 
And lo! the sea knew not how, vor cared to 
know, but it cried, “‘T am there.” And 
there it was, a pure, white, fleecy cloud 

the heaven’s blue. 
eeatepe mage eshte oat Lats 
eye, ” ’ 

fixed upon Jesus Ohrist par Lord. He 
Himeelf bendeth over us; He shineth x4 
us; He looseneth; He uplifteth. How, it is 
not for us to know or care, but this we do 

w— we are transformed by behold- 
ing. — Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 





THE OLD DAGUERREOTYPE. 
Mrs. M. A. Holt. 


ODAY, while looking over some old 
family keepsakes that have been 
carefully guarded for many years, I found a 
daguerreotype, evidently made in the first 
days of photography. It seemed to me, at 
first, as though the picture had faded by 
exposure to light, as it was dim and faintly 
outlined upon the glass. Yet I discovered, 
by tarning the old leather case that con- 
tained it, and holding it in a position where 
the light could fall upon it in a slanting 
direction, that I could perfectly trac® the 
features of a dear friend who long ago had 
passed into the silence of the grave. That 
face had bent over my own when I was but 
a child, and its sweetness and love-light had 
brightened my life in those far-away years. 
But it at last was hidden from my sight, and 
summer grass and swaying daisies grew 
above it in the silent churchyard. 

Of course we have pictures of “‘ mother ” 
taken later on, when the art of photogra- 
phy was more perfected and more in keep- 
ing with modern times; yet the dear face 
that smiled out in the old daguerreotype was 
just as it looked to me in the sweet days of 
early childhood. Fora longtime I looked 
at the picture in the old leather case, and 
then reverently laid it away in its place of 
security. 

While there may be a striking difference 
between the old daguerreotype and the mod- 
ern photograph, yet the same principle is 
apparent in both. The first is in ite crude 
state; the second has been perfected by 
modern science and touched with all the 
delicate power of light in an improved 
form. The critic may perhaps smile at the 
faint impression of human faces, as the dis- 
coverer, Daguerre, first secured them, yet 
the grand art of photography owes its ori- 
gin to this man. 

I received a lesson in spiritual things 
from the old daguerreotype. It was this: 





Spiritual teachings in olden times were 
somewhat different from those of the pres- 
ent, and sometimes we are inclined to re- 
gard them as crude, peculiar principles, 
not at all in keeping with modern times. 
We smile sometimes at the ideas and be- 
liets of our ancestors, and cling to the 
thought that we are farther in advance 
spiritually than were the Puritans with 
their strict views of religious life. Well, 
we ought to be in advance of them, with all 
the light of modern progress and scientific 
and Bible research shining upon us; but 
we shall find that the fundamental princi- 
ples of our blessed religion were the same 
then as now. We see the dear spirit of the 
Master revealed in the lives of those early 
Obristians, although their manner of wor- 
ship and their teachings were unlike those 
of the present time. They were true to 
their convictions of right, so we ought al- 
ways to speak reverently of them. Per- 
haps the light that came to them connected 
with spiritual life and duty may not have 
been so clear and perfect as that which we 
receive because they were deprived of the 
aids and helps that are given to us, 

Even the common means of grace were 
often denied to the earnest men and wom- 
en of other years. Churches were far 
apart, and educated teachers and preachers 
were not always at hand. The Sunday- 
schools were not taught in the systematic 
manner that they now are, with notes and 
explanations upon the Scripture lessons. 
Surely, there has been progress along 
spiritual lines just as there has been in 
photography and in other things. It is not 
the manner of teaching or the form of wor- 
ship that constitutes true religion, but the 
blessed spirit of Christ. Methods of teach- 
ing may be crade and not easy to under- 
stand, yet if we can glean a few grains of 
gold from them, we should be glad. So let 
us not speak lightly of our fathers who, 
after all, bave left us a glorious heritage of 
faith in spite of their old-fashioned ways. 
While we rejoice in the glorious light of the 
present, let us remember that it is the same 
sweet faith that blessed the lives of our an- 
cestors. 

New Berlin, O. 








GOD’S TOMORROW. 


On the level stretches of dusty road, 

Plodding along ’neath the weary load 

Ot every day cares and doubte and fears, 

’Tis hard to be brave; yet the mist of tears, 

By a resolute will kept bravely back, 

T -- blotting and blurring the onward 
rack, 

Pierced by the sunbeams of hope, may follow 

The beautiful colors of God’s tomorrow. 


Be patient, dear, when the hands grow weak, 
And the words of cheer that t lips would 


8 

Falter and die in a voiceless prayer; 

For a blossom is folded in every care. 

And hidden deep in each doubt of thine, 

A dewdrop of truth doth glimmer and shine, 
Waiting the light that shall surely follow 
The flash of the dawn of God’s tomorrow. 


Today may be long and hard to bear, 

But God will answer thy yearning prayer. 

Each feeble struggle toward nobler life, 

Now choked by the weeds of passion and strife, 

Each helpful impulse, each lofty thought, 

To a giad fruition shall be brought, 

When the angels, whom thou hast called Pain 
and Sorrow. 

Shall gently awake thee in God’s tomorrow. 


— MABELLE P. CLappP, in Christian Register. 





THE HOMELESSNESS OF CERTAIN 
YOUNG MARRIED WOMEN. 


PPORTUNITY has come to me of late to 
meet an unusual number of homeless 
young married people. They have good though 
moderate incomes, they are clever, in excellent 
health, active, energetic young men and women, 
and yet they have elected to live in boarding- 
houses and hotels. Elevators carry them to up- 
per stories of huge caravansaries, where they 
take possession of a bed-room, a parlor, and a 
dressing-room. Here they add to the rich but 
unmistakably hotel furniture the pretty trifies, 
easily transported, which were among their 
wedding presents, and they declare themselves 
content. 

The wife has no duties; nothing in their lives 
exercises her skill, her brain power, or her inge- 
nuity. Her husband receives no help or delig ht 
trom the labor of her hands or as the result of 
her good judgment. After her husband leaves 
her for his office, she has to think out some oc- 
cupation for the day. She shops and visite; if 
she is musical, she practices a little; if she is 
bookish, she goes, perhaps, to a literary class or 
a lecture. 

Worse still, to my thinking, is life in smaller 
boarding- houses, where the independence and 
isolation possible in large hotels is lost, and the 
elements of criticism and gossip find such con- 
genial soil in which to lodge their fast-growing 
seeds. 

I know no sadder words than homeless and 
childless! There is a mournful reflection in 
their very sounds, and yet these prettily dressed, 
eager, restless young women are both 
rowful things. 

What causes a deliberate choice of this 









life which entails so many deprivations is in- 
comprehensibie to me. The semblance of great 
luxury is certainly to be found in the mirrors, 
the gilding, the deep piled velvet carpets; but 
does all this expensive show give any pleas- 
ure when it loses all personal interest, and 
stretching this way and that can sometimes be 
measured by miies ? To walk five hundred feet 
down the long corridors between doors which 
seem countless in number, and opening right 
and left to liberate strangers who pass you as if 
you were to be avoided as carefully as if you had 
the small-pox, cannot be a pleasure. To open 
your door and see five or six conventional 
pieces of furniture standing about at precisely 
the same angles as in every other room you have 
passed, so that, if you did not chanceto know 
that your legitimate number of square feet were 
known as number 499, you might readily think 
you were in your own quarters until you saw 
that where your walls were blue your neighbor’s 
were pink, cannot be encouraging to the sense 
of individual possession which is half of life’s 
joy. 

Why choose these ways of living when open 
to every woman, according to her means, lies 
the door of a home —a place which is for 
the time at least your very own, to be @ source 
of comfort and peace to your husband, and of 
joy to yourself, just in proportion to your en- 
deavors;a place where color, arrangement, ev- 
ery adornment, every detail, from the delicate 
draperies at the windows to the well-chosen im- 
plements in the kitchen, expresses your tastes, 
your judgment, your judicious economies, your 
thought of others, your love for your husband; 
where no one enters but at your bidding, and 
then comes to be made happy by your society or 
refreshed by your hospitality. 

No matter how small it may be, no matter how 
many difficulties of arrangement and adaptation 
present themselves, these, like all obstacles, 
only enhance success; and in these days of 
apartments and moderate houses built especially 
to tempt young housekeepers, no one who can 
afford to liye as I have describad can be too re- 
stricted in their means to find it hard to select 
from one of these classes of domiciles what is 
suitable and pleasant. And having chosen, can 
there be many pleasures more sure and satisfy - 
ing than making of those vacant rooms and 
bare wallsa home? That vital spark of vanity 
and self-satisfaction without which no woman’s 
life is really delightfal, that undefinable, un- 
classified quality which makes her look at her 
completed work with the exhilarating belief 
that few could excel it, here has full play. Here 
she can be original, ingenious, surprising, and 
all this to the fulfillment of the chief end of her 
hopes and the expression of her highest de- 
sire. 

To the woman who would endear herself to 
her husband, I would offer to guarantee that if 
she can keep within the limit of his means and 
yet make for hima lovely, comfortable, appro- 
priate abiding-place, in which he has room for 
the development of his own tastes and oppor- 
tunity to bring about him his friends in hospi- 
table fashion, she will have endeared herself in- 
expressibly to him and increased his pride in 
her tenfold. Let the good order and beauty and 
contrivances for his individual comfort be suffi- 
cient to make his friends envious and ready to 
say that his home tempts them to marry, and 
the wife becomes lovely in his eyes, in a far 
more flattering way than because she is pretty 
and well d d. To b the source ofa 
busband’s comfort and rest is to have placed 
yourself beyond the fear of losing your com- 
plexion or ceasing to be his ideal of a pretty 
girl. It is alsotorise from the position of a dear 
pet to a useful, important partner, without 
whose clever brains and wise direction his life 
would cease to bs a success. 

I do not claim that home-making is easy 
work, nor fora moment attempt to say that the 
fine art of good housekeeping is easily at- 
tained; but I do say, with all the strength I can 
put into the assertion, that the married woman 
whosets aside her kingdom for lack of courage 
and energy to rule it, is but a disinherited 
princess who has lost the greatest joy of life 
when she abdicated her throne. 

The place a man lives in should surely be the 
place wherein sorrow and iliness and death can 
best be borne and suffered. To the very young 
these three pregnant words mean little; but 
when they make themselves heard, may they 
find the sacredness and privacy of home about 
you, and the tender surroundings of your own 
family lifesoothing your pain. To be happy inor 
———— in, there can be no place like the shelter 
which love and care have made fora man and 
his wife to abide in, together with the children 
God has ge them to sweeten ana hallow their 
inseparable lives. — N. Y. Hvening Post. 











Bits of Fun. 


—— Ada: “ Why does Ciara speak of Geor 
as her intended ? y they $ =i 

Alice: “No; but she in they shall be.” 

——A clergyman was very anxious to intro- 
duce some hymn books into the church, and 
arranged with — Se that the latter was to 


Ba. reeereestoaraseoor 


Zion’s Herald, September 22, 1897. 
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YEAR? Is it possible? Really, I could 

“ hardly believe my eyes” when I opened 
and read a little note from Mrs. Cushing, re- 
rninding me that just a year had elapsed since 
the much-needed telephone was put into the 
Deaconess Hospital. Mrs. Cashing, you know, 
is the treasurer of the Deaconess Home and 
Hospital, and I do not think she will feel very 
much offended if I share her communication 
with you, my dear readers and helpers. She 
says: — 

Dear AuNT SERENA: I am afraid I have 
never half thanked you for collecting the 
amount for the telephone for a year for our 
Deaconess Hospital, but [| knew Miss Lunn 
would. I have nm grateful, 1 assure you, and 
appreciated it as the bills have come in each 

uarter and I bave had the money to pay them. 
But the year bas pacsed, and it will cost $120 for 
this year, toeay nothing for extras if our mes- 
sages overrun the number allowed. We enter 
the year with a family in the Home at least 
thirteen larger than last year, which will neces- 
sitate another house and furnishings of every 
description at once, and ad d for a Hospital 
two or three times as large as the one we now 
have. Is this Christian work, and are there 
willing hands and hearts ready to carry it on ? 

Sincerely yours, 
ISABELLA A. CUSHING. 

Now I know there must be plenty of “ willing 
hearts and bands ’”’ here in New England ready 
to assume the expenee, for the coming year, of 
this absolutely necessary adjunct to the proper 
carrying on of the work in the Hospital. The 
telephone has been an unmixed blessing every 
day of the past year, and certainly we cannot 
permit its removal for the lack of a little money. 
Mrs. Cushing modestly suggests that the 
amount you helped me to raise last September 
— $120 — would be enough possibly, if care were 
exercised in restricting the number of calls; but 
it would be so much better if we could contrib- 
ute $150 — the amount needed for an unlimited 
number of calls. The Hospital is doing a splen- 
did work. All the beds have been filled through 
the summer, acd many applicants could not be 
accommodated. A new hospital with more 
room is an imperative, immediate necessity, and 
Miss Lunn bas returned from Europe, after two 
montbs of critical stady and observation of hos- 
pital methods abroed, brimful of enthusiasm 
and sensible plans for the enlargement of both 
Home and Hospital. All she needs is the money. 
And she has unbounded faith that the Lord will 
open the hearts and purse-strings of His stew- 
ards, so that her dream of a central hospital, 
with smaller buildings grouped about it, will 
ere long materialize. 

But what about this special, smaller need of a 
telephone ? Shall we continue the blessing, or 
not? It just reste with us, you see,to keep it 
in operation; for the income of the Hospital will 
not permit such a luxury. Oat of our much or 
our little let us give something. Twenty-five 
cents trom some will mean as much as twenty- 
five dollars trom others, and every cent will be 
welcomed. 1 will acknowledge, in the HERALD, 
all moneys sent, as I did last year. Don’t wait 
for each other, but forward at once whatever 
you can give. 





J\OR a few remarks made about ministers’ 
wives last spring, Aunt Serena has been 
rather severely taken to task, not by the min- 
isters or their wives (bless their hearts!), but by 
the laity. I never intended the least reflection 
upon either the minister or his ** better half” in 
what I said, and I do not think any of them 
misunderstood me. I wrote out of sheer sym- 
pathy for the many overworked, overburdened, 
over-parished womep who occupy Methodist 
parsonages, and who, being merely human after 
all, often drop under the load and soon slipaway 
toa premature grave. To the bereaved husband 
it is “the hand of Provid »” but disinter- 
ested outsiders fail to see even the shadow of 
God’s hand in a death resulting directly from 
overwork, which the parish, and even the min- 
ister himself, in unconscious selfishness, fatled 
to foresee and prevent. I shall not quote the 
severe things said to Aunt Serena in the notes 
received, for the writers might feel a bit sorry 
to see themselves in print; but “Old Layman” 
is so courteous in his dissent that he ought to 
be heard: — 


“Though blossoming, or fading with gray 
“Tee — be ~adteg . nan ay 
~_ enjo: ‘ nm 
Serena’s Spectacion’ But in ‘her article in ZION 
HERALD of a recent date, after justly alluding 
to the rare gifte and graces and the will 
sacrifices of the wives of many Methodist min- 
isters, she furt’ T 

their husbands — unwilling as they often are 
admit it—is in dependen 
u their tact and d fon and working 
ability;’ to which accusation of ‘often” has- 





Bsore. 


bandly ‘un I must utter my court- 
cous in defence of the nearly thirty 
Methodist m who have been my pastors 
in more than sixty past. As my memory 


prvi lL be my own patos: ont ae 


ol 
winistry have been sensitive for the justtrecog- 





nition of their wives, appreciative of their 
ability to serve the ch , and in 

instances have accorded to their discretion and 
intellectual and spiritual help the success they 
have attained in the ministry.” 


A lady who signs herself “A Lover of 
Justice,” writes: — 


“1 feel quite an interest in your article on 
ministers’ wives. No minister and wife have a 
call from God to any position where they are 
obliged to neglect their duties to themselves 
and families. My sympathies are, especially, 
with the minister’s wife. Being more sensitive 
then ber husb 8 ly feels the public 
pulse too keenly. If called upon by an exacting 
parish to do anything that conflicts with her 
higher duties to herself and family, she should 
have the and independ to excuse 
herself — in short, tosay ‘no.’ lf I could getthe 
private ear of every parish blessed with a good 
pastor and wife, 1 would say: If you want the 
very best work they can give, you will first of 
ad gf tor them, then give them a good salary, 
and last, but not least, you wil! give them a 
Sabbath of rest. The Sabbath to them is the 
hardest day of the week, and if any person has 
a right to rest one-seventh of the time, the 
faithful minister and his wile have.” 











And another speaks as follows in defence of 
the churches in their demands upon the pastor’s 
wife: — 

“Now a word about ‘ministers’ wives.’ If 
she is a truly Obristian woman, it is a pleasure 
to her toaid in the work of the Master, and I 
see no objection to her activity according to her 
gifts and intelligence equally with other women 
of her husband's pariso. Every woman in her 
church who has a family and no servant, is 
usually the servant herself, and with loving 
devotion she exerts herself to the utmost, oft- 
times, that she may gain time to do someerrand 
‘In His Name’ for needy ones outside her own 
household, or that she may be in her accustomed 
place at the prayer- meeting to give and receive 
a word of cheer. Now, the minister's wife who 
withholds any service for which her talents and 
qualifications fit her, as a leader in any depart- 
ment of church work, loses much real satisfac- 
tion and epjoyment from the consciousness that 
she ‘ has done what she could’ and will receive 
due reward. I have often thought that the 
censure bestowed on the people for expecting 
and demanding so much of the wife of the 
pastor is overdrawn and unkind in its spirit. I 
think most churches expect no more of her than 
of any other woman of equa! talent for leader- 
-~ and possessed of real goodness. So | esteem 
it simply sougenne be her if she is asked 
to lead the W. F. M. fety, King’s Daugh- 
ters, orthe Church Aid. Would that we might 
learn to work in tne unity of the Spirit!” 


PEAKING of ministers’ wives reminds me 
of the statement made in my hearing the 
other day, that the wife of a certain preacher 
in one of the New England Conferences always 
obtained es many subscribers for Zion's HERALD 
as any pastor in the Conference. This set me 
to querying why more of our pastors’ wives do 
not do this very thing. What better seed can 
you sow in the families of your parish than a 
first-class religious paper that comes every 
week? “Coststoo much?” “The people can- 
not afford it?” Indeed! Can they afford to be 
without it? Zion's HERALD is a half-dollar 
cheaper than the Congregationalist, yet you can 
go into scarcely a Congregational family in the 
New England States without finding the Con- 
gregationalist on the table. Is it so with Z1on’s 
HERALD? Far from it! There seems to be no 
sort of loyalty among our Methodist people 
toward their church paper. If it were a weak, 
namby-pamby sheet, filled with milk-and-water 
pious platitudes, there might be some excuse; 
but the HERALD, even by the editor's antago- 
nists, is acknowledged to be one of the very best 
religious papers published in the country. Onoly 
last week a good Methodist woman whose 
earliest recollections are of ZIoN’s HERALD 
wrote: “I consider ZION’s HERALD as much of 
a necessity ina New England Methodist home 
as the broom or the dishpan.” You would 
be surprised to know how large a numbér of 
non-Methodists, members of other commun- 
ions, take and read our paper. They like it, it is 
so bright and breezy and progressive and helpful 
and traly religious. And every week the best 
work of the editor’s brain and of his helpers is 
put into ite sixteen pages. All this for only five 
cents a week! And under the present special 
offer of fifteen months to new subscribers, less 
than four centsa week! ‘“Oannot afford it!” 
How nonsensical for the average New Eng- 
land Methodist to make sucharemark! They 
will afford everything else but the church paper 
—clothes, and table’ luxuries, and travel, and 
books and magazines, and concerts; but the 
religious paper is too expensive! 

Moreover, I think the wives of ministers ought 
to take a special interest in Zion’s HERALD for 
personal reasons, as they may some time become 
ite beneficiaries, either as the wives of super- 
anpuates or as widows. Every year, as you 
Know, the receipts above expenses are divided 
among the six New England Vonterences for the 
benefit of the superannuate, his widow and 
children. The more subscribers there are, the 
larger will be the dividends. So I urge you, 





home! Better church officials, better members, 
better Christians, will result. Try it and see! 


AUNT SERENA. 








LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


“ There is a nest of thrushes in the glen; 
When we come back, we'll see the glad 


nn things,” 
He said. e cams not by that way again; 
And time and thrushes fare on eager wings! 


“ Yon rose” —she smiled —*‘ but, no; when we 


u 
I'll plack it then.” ’Twas on a summer day. 
The ashes of the rose in autamo’s urn 
Lie hidden well. We came not back that 
way. 


We do not pass the self-same way again, 
Or, pastes be that way, no thing we find 
As It before been; but dearth or stain 
h come upon it, or the wasteful wind. 


The very earth is envious, and her arms 

Reach for the beauty that detained our eyes ; 
Yea, it is lost beyond the aid of charms, 

It, once within our grasp, we leave the prize! 


Thou traveler to the unknown ocean's brink, 
Tasgngh life's fair fields, say not, “ Another 


ay 
This joy I'll prove; ”’ for never, as I think, 
Never shall we come back this self-same 


way! 
— Edith M. Thomas. 





About Women. 


—— Several women in Uhicago have organized 
the Women’s Civic Keform Association, whose 
special purpose it is to ight gambling. 


—— Miss Agnes Judson, the yoang daughter 
of the lighthouse-keeper at Stratford Point, 
Conn., recently saved the lives of two young 
men who were upset near the light and could 
notswim. Sheswam oat with a piece of rope 
and threw it to them,and they were pulled 
ashore. 

—— Miss Lombroso, the daughter of the [tal- 
ian professor, has written a volume, the titie of 
which is, “ Oo the Happiness of Women.” The 
lady has made a study of a hundred women, 
married and unmarried, and comes to the con- 
clusion that women generally are happier than 
men. 

—— Miss Maria Louise Pool is one of the small 
band of New England women writers who in 
late years have done so much strong and origi- 
nal work. Her first novel, ‘* Roweny in Boston,” 
showed skilful handling, and its local coloring 
made it a story of unusual interest. Miss Pool 
was born ia Rockland, Mass. Nearly all her 
life she bas passed in New England, and she has 
acquired, through close observation, familiarity 
with the varied types of New England charac- 
ter which she has introduced in her stories. 
Several visits in the South and among the Car- 
olipa mountains gave her material for “ Dally ” 
and other successful novels. Miss Pool’s latest 
story, “The Red Bridge Neighborhood,” now 
running as a serial in Harper's Bazar, is strong 
in plot, and is marked by dramatic episodes. — 
Woman's Journal. 

—A memorial service, in loving remem- 
brance of Rev. Louise 8. Baker, was beld in the 
North Congregational Church, Nantucket, on 
Aug. 15. The service was in charge of Rev. 
M. 8. Dudley, who reviewed her early life. 
William H. Swift, of Chicago, a former teacher 
of Miss Baker, paid a glowing tribute to her 
love of study, seriousness, womenliness, anc 
sincerity. A paper by Mrs. Lucie B. Tyng, of 
Peoria, Lil., a dear friend and co-worker of Miss 
Baker in the temperance cause, was read by 
Rev. J. Britton Clark, of Brooklyn. Rev. R. K. 
Hariow, of Framingham, the clergyman who 
installed Miss Baker in the ministry, «poke of 
her professional life, and gave evidences of her 
great usefulness in disarming the deep-seated 
prejudices against women inthe pulpit. In an 


eloquent address, Rev. J. Britton Clark urged 
the establishing of a . An 
offering was taken for that ; just what 
form it will assume is not determined. 


Boys and Girls. 


HOW BILLY SAVED THE BABY. 


Mrs. 0. W. Scott. 


T was a bright August morning. The 

sun was shining and the blue ocean 

was dimpling and sparkling under the blue 
sky. 

The people who were living in “ Sea- 
view” for the summer were not yet ready 
for bathing, but nurse-girls were out with 
their precious charges, children were racing 
toward the beach with shovels and pails, 
and some bare-legged boys were fishing off 
the wharf. 

Katy Malony was trundling a carriage 
along the walk, in which was Baby Van 
Wirt. Now Baby Van Wirt wore the finest 
muslin and lace and embroidery that could 
be bought. She had a gold chain around 
her fat neck and a ring on one tiny finger, 
and Katy boasted to the other nurse-girls 
that the baby’s father was a “ milliomaire.” 

But it was not that which made little 
Dorothea Van Wirt such a favorite. It was 
because her eyes, and mouth, and dimples, 
and sunny curls were so lovable and sweet. 
She would throw a kiss to a poor weary 
cook or chambermaid; she would cry “ Da! 
Da!” to a man who was carrying a trunk 
upon his shoulder; and there was something 
in all she did that brought joy and sunshine 
te every heart. 

‘ She smooths out the tiredness with her 








swateness,” said Bridget, who ironed all 
day in the hotel basement. 

Well, on this bright morning Katy, left 
the carriage on the plank walk “ just a 
minute” while she ran to speak with 
Maggie and Annie, two other nurse-girls. 

Dorothea saw the sparkling water and 
felt the yay little breezes kissing her fore- 
head, and began to spring up and down in 
great glee. The walk slanted to the water 
very gradually, and as if in response to the 
baby’s wish, the carriage began to move 
slowly down toward the pier. 

Dorothea was delighted, and clapped her 
hands. Every spring in her little body was 
in motion, for was not the pretty blue 
ocean just begging her to come? 

Katy saw it at last, and, oh, how she ran 
and screamed! It really seemed as if she 
flew down the walk. The carriage was at 
the water’s edge beside the pier when she 
grasped the handles, and it stopped so 
suddenly that Baby Van Wirt was thrown 
out into the deep water. 

Then what a cry of agony from Katy ! 
“ Baby’s in the water! Oh! who'll save 
the baby ?”’ 

And who could save her? People came 
running and screaming, but Billy Mack, 
who was fishing from the pier, had heard 
the splash, and throwing down his rod he 
ran across and leaped into the water just as 
Dorothea rose to the surface. Billy could 
swim and Billy was cool and brave. He 
caught the precious white bundle and swam 
to a safe landing place where dozens of 
hands drew him out. 

By this time baby’s father and mother 
came running from their hotel, and before 
Billy could get the water out of his eyes he 
was clasped by the beautiful mother. Then 
she fainted away, and while the people 
were busy over her and Dorothea, Billy ran 
home to his mother as fast as he could go. 
She was washing away and singing over 
her tabs when he burst in with a shout. 

“Hi, mammy!” he panted, “I got the 
baby out. She’d ’a’ drownded if I hadn’t. 
Now I guess you’re even with the lady;” 
and, still dripping, Billy seized a towel to 
polish off his smiling face. 

“You don’t say! Did the Van Wirt baby 
fall in? The little angel! Billy, do you 
mean that you saved Mis’ Van Wirt’s 
Dorothea ?” 

She shed joyful tears while Billy told tne 
story and dressed himself in dry clothes. 

“To think that after she’d been so good 
to me, givin’ me her fine washin’ and payin’ 
my rent when I had mjy.sore hand, you 
should be the one to save the baby! I call 
that one of the Lord’s plannin’s.”’ 

Billy felt as glad and proud as ever a boy 
could. To think that he —a freckle-faced 
fellow only twelve years old — should have 
been the one to rescue the sweetest baby in 
the world, filled his heart witha kind of 
happiness it had never known before. He 
did not want to go back to the boys on the 
pier. They would praise him, he felt sure; 
but they could not understand how he felt 
about it. He was too happy to sit still, and 
walked from one window to another, living 
over again the moment when he grasped 
the baby’s white dress in the water and held 
her in his arms. 

But you may be sure Billy had company 
before the forenoon was over. There came 
the rolling of wheels and the Van Wirt 
carriage stopped at Mrs. Mack’s small cot- 
tage. The coachman and footman were 
there, and the father and mother, and the 
blessed baby, dimpling and cooing as if she 
had only taken a morning bath a few hours 
before. Billy had to submit to another kiss- 
ing and thanking, and he was very glad he 
had on his Sanday suit when Mrs. Van Wirt 
placed Dorothea in his arms. The father 
pressed into his mother’s hand more money 
than she could earn all summer. 

“ And, Billy”’—the rich man held the 
boy close —“‘I shall not lose sight of you. 
Pll give youachance to make a man of 
yourself, for—we never shall forget how 
you saved our baby.” 

Billy blushed and wanted to cry, but 
wouldn’t — “ right there before folks;” and 
he was both glad and sorry when they 
finally drove away with Dorothea smiling 
back and throwing kisses into the air. 

The money meant a great deal to Mrs. 
Mack, and Billy’s future looked bright as 
she thought how much it meant for him to 
have the help of a man like Mr. Van Wirt. 
But deep down in Billy’s heart was the joy 
of saving a little life, and it was more to 
him than all beside. When everything was 
quiet and dark, and his mother put her 


white apron on and sat in their tin lor 
he confided vo her: — — 

can’t get over my fishing out that 
baby. If it makes a feliow feel so good to 
do such things, I mean to watch out and 
keep on as long’s I live.” 


Brockton, Mass. 
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Editorial. 


EACH DAY’S NEW LIFE. 


NE of the greatest joys of life is ite in- 
herent power of renewing itself day 
by day. To lie down at night weary and 
depressed, and to rise in the morning in- 
vigorated, with clear heart and clear head, 
and spirits keyed to the sunshine and the 
crisp, fresh, fragrant air — what can be 
more inspiriting and inspiring? What new 
confidence and courage it gives one, what 
faith in one’s self, what assurance that one’s 
powers of mind and body are indeed equal 
to the strain which life is putting upon 
them! And as with man, so with all nat- 
ure. The new day brings new life. In all 
the round of nature nothing more bespeaks 
the love and the goodness of God than this 
daily renewal and refreshment of all con- 
scious life. 

And not alone to the physical life and the 
mental life of man does the new day bring 
strength and courage. It restores the soul 
as well. To the spiritual man,in a pecul- 
iar and most significant sense, every day is 
a new life. Soul-changes are the swiftest 
of alichanges. A new resolve is born, and 
lo! in an instant the whole man is made 
over. A sin is cast aside, and, as in the 
Pilgrim's vision, the burden rolls away and 
the man is free. Spiritual recoveries are as 
swift as thought and will. And so, whena 
man fully realizes that the power is con- 
stantly in himself to become what he will, 
spiritually, the advent of a new day always 
suggests such wonderful, such blessed pos- 
sibilities! The very act of waking to the 
light of morning is an invitation to new 
spiritual life. Something of the spirit of 
God seems to rush into the soul with the 
morning gladness and vigor and purity, 
and to fill it with ever-deepening and 
broadening desire for more abundant spir- 
itual life. How often the noblest and 
strongest resolves are made when body and 
mind rise refreshed from a night’s slumber; 
and how often, too, the resolution finds it- 
self sustained by a strengtb of will and pur- 
pose that is in accord with the vigor and 
brightness of the morn. 

For the sinning, the- despondent, the 
baffled, the tempted, there is nothing so 
helpful as waking into a new day, with the 
thought that life is all before them again. 
“The past ie past; true life is here and 
now.” The troubled soul may forget all 
and begin anew. The future is before it, 
just as much as it was upon the morn of its 
birth. There need be no long expiation of 
repented sins, if only the face of the soul is 
set steadfastly toward a new life. God for- 
gives when man foregoes. He forgives ut- 
terly and at once. Man may have to suffer 
the natural consequences of his guilt; that 
is a matter of irrevocable law. But the way 
of life, the way of righteousness, is not 
closed. A man may return and walk there- 
in, no matter how grievously he has strayed 
from it. And the way of righteousness is 
the path to heaven. 

“ Today, if ye hear His voice, harden not 
your hearts.” Every new day is an invita- 
tion from God to the wandering soul to re- 
turn to Him. Every day is the gateway 
into a new life. 





THE MISTAKE OF MR. MILLS. 


T is with profound pain and persistent 
perplexity that Mr. B. Fay Mills’ many 
friends in the various evangelical churches 
read about the radical change in his doc- 
trinal beliefs. They did not credit the re- 
ports which have been in circulation until 
his own statement put all doubt at an end. 
It is with a sorrow almost beyond the 
power of speech to express, that they are 
forced to realize that the lips which used so 
eloquently and persuasively to proclaim 
Jesus Christ as ube Son of God and the one 
hope of personal salvation are in the days 
to come to pull down what they built up be- 
fore. His attempts to explain his position 
only deepen the darkness of the enigma 
which puzzles so many — how a man who 
seemed to be Spirit-filled in such an excep- 
tional degree should not also be a Spirit- 
guided man. The full statement he is to 
make next month may throw some light on 
the painful problem. Meanwhile the duty 
of defenders of the faith once for all com- 
mitted to the saints is clear and urgent. 
For the man himself they should entertain 
the largest charity and tolerance, but for 
the attitude he bas chosen to assume no al- 
ternative other than that of unswerving 
opposition and coudemunation is allowed to 
them by fidelity to trath, 
Though his views have changed, Mr, 





Mills says that he has no intention of 
changing his ecclesiastical relations. This 
is a grave mistake, and shows a curious 
confusion of thought in one who is gener- 
ally a clear thinker. Does Mr. Mills forget 
that a church, with the best disposition to 
be liberal, must, like every other associa- 
tion, have terms of membership and a defi- 
nite purpose? It is an imperative neces- 
sity that those who are teachers in a church 
should be unanimous in their conception of 
ite aim. The measure of success is deter- 
mined by the measure of the concurrence 
of the whole body in witness-bearing and 
endeavor. A recent writer emphasizes the 
fact that when men combine to work a gold 
mine, it is with belief in the enterprise; not 
only in the value and salableness of the ar- 
ticles to be manufactured or in the contin- 
ued demand for gold, but in the particular 
manufactory, in the very gold mine on 
which they lay out their capital. In like 
manner a cburch to be efficient in its serv- 
ice requires a definite bond of co-operation, 
a common working capitel of doctrinal be- 
lief, and a clear understanding of what it is 
the church is to impress on the minds of 
men. Disaster is inevitable if those who 
guide the thought and activity of the church 
be at liberty to withdraw any part they 
choose of the common working: capital. 
Confusion and an end of all spiritual useful- 
ness must be the results of the license 
which would permit the accredited agent 
of any church to fling aside this or that 
doctrine at his pleasure. The minister of a 
church who finds himself out of harmony 
with the ideas that have given that church 
its practical power in the past is compelled 
by every consideration of honor and justice 
to step outside of any official position in 
the church before publishing and proclaim- 
ing contrary views. Mr. Mills is now of- 
ficially connected with both the Oongrega- 
tional and the Presbyterian churches. He 
says he will retain that connection until he 
is forced to resign it. That is a mistake. 
He has disfellowshiped himself by his 
change of doctrinal belief, and he should 
not persist in maintaining a position which 
logically leads to ecclesiastical chaos. 

The largest sympathy will be felt for Mr. 
Mills as a man by those who contend most 
strenuously for his resignation of all offi- 
cial connection as a teacher with evangel- 
ical churches. The time is past for hurling 
polished migsiles of invective against a 
brother who wanders away from the truth 
he once held. No one of the thousands 
who knew and loved the evangelist for the 
sake of his work and worth will have any 
heart for the coarse and barbaric task of 
throwing abuse at him. They will wait and 
pray for the day, which they believe must 
soon dawn, when he will return, like a 
wearied sea-bird toits native nest. True 
tolerance, resting on the rock of personal 
conviction of the truth of orthodoxy, is 
never in haste to put a heretic in the pil- 
lory of opprobrium and persecution. 

Mr. Mills intends to inaugurate a new 
movement in Boston, speaking on Sunday 
evenings in Music Hall “on a distinctly 

tional basis and in an entirely 
unconditional manner.’”’ He rejoices in the 
opportunity that will be offered him of 
reaching so many of the thoughtful young 
men and women of Boston; but has he 
carefully considered how far his new gos- 
pel will lift heart and life to nobler levels of 
loving and living? The late Professor 
Drummond attained phenomena! success in 
that kind of work. One who knew him 
well, on being asked on what Professor 
Drummond depended for producing spirit- 
ual impressions, replied at once: “On the 
dynamic power of Christ.” “‘ Do you mean 
the attraction lying in His character?” 
‘* Par more than that; he believes that in 
holding up Christ he is putting in the way 
of being used a divine force which acts 
with a mysterious energy on the souls of 
men.”” What Drummond called the dy- 
namic power of Christ is not to be found in 
the preaching of Jesus Christ the Man and 
the Example. No popular and powerful 
movement can live and perpetuate its in- 
fluence that does not enthrone the Son of 
God in its heart as its inspiration and 
strength. Mr. Mills cannot hope to fare 
better than those who went before him. 
Itching ears may be pleased for a season 
and emotional natures may be stirred to a 
temporary enthusiasm, but the heart of 
humanity refuses to be satisfied with an 
artistically decorated stone when it cries 
for bread. It is as true today as ever that 
“the preaching of the idyll of the Galilean 
peasant, who by an early and cruel death 
passed over to the ranks of the silent ma- 
jority, is no more than the vision of shining 
waters in the desert to men who die of 
thirst.” 








The Kind of Revival Needed. 


E are in hearty accord with the sugges- 

tions made and the distinctions so 

sharply drawn in the following communication 

from Rev. G. F. Love, of New Brunswick, 
N. J.: 


“T am very much interested in your ‘ Plea for 
Revivals.’ Will you permit a Baptist reader and 
admirer of Z1ion’s HERALD to say his little say 
concerning what be thinks of the kind of 
revival much needed in New Jersey, and pos- 
sibly elsewhere? The kind of revival needed ts 
one that comes from heaven, and will last all 
througb the year; that will glority God, exalt 
the Lord Jesus Ubrist, and bonor the Holy 
Spirit; that will prefer the Bible to the Sunday 
newspaper and povel,and remember the Sabbath 
= to keep it holy; that will choose the house 
ot God to Sunday visiting and pleasure seeking, 
the pra a meeting before the theatre, club- 
house, skating rink, or dance party; that will 
repair family altars and recognize ‘God at the 
dining table; that will think of the door-mat 
and scraper, and that mother, sister or wife may 
need water, w or coal brought into the 
house; that in patties up the stove will rigidly 
follow the directions of James 5: 12; that will be 
sweet, kind, fai to and helpful in the home 
that will not fail y Pag J all just debts, texes and 
church dues; t ng u p the horse or 
mule in winter vill ‘aes putea testy bit into the 
mouth of the dumb brute; that while putting 
the can of milk into the water will be careful 
not to let the water get into the milk; that will 
not put all the best strawberries, peaches, and 
apples on the top and the r ones in the 
bottom; that will make people keep their word 
—in fact, will make them upright, downright, 
outright and all-right; that _will not t off 
visiting the sick until Sunday; that will avoid 
the drink demon and abstain from that super- 
fluity of nastiness, tobacco, and will treat the 
saloon by vote as Moses treated the golden calt 
( Ex. 32: 20) and as Hezekiah did the serpent of 
brass (2 Kings 18: 4). Such a revival as this, we 
think, will soften hard times, will make the 
wilderness and solitary place glad, and the 
desert to rejoice and biossom as the rose, and 
—e thas become as the garden of the 

rd. 





Personals. 


— General Booth will visit America next Jan- 
uary., 

— Rev. Edward H. Todd, a late student of the 
School of Theology of Boston University, is 
now stationed at Montesano, Wash. 

— Bishop Hurst, who has been summering at 
Marion, is now holding Conferencss in [llinols 
and vicinity. His family has left Marion. 

— Rev. F. D. Tubbs, of our South American 
Mission, arrived in New York last week, accom- 
panied by his two little motherless children. 

— Prot. A. R. Sweetser, son of the late Rev. 
8. B. Sweetser, of the New England Conference, 
has gone to the Pacific University at Forest 
Grove, Oregon, as professor of botany. 

— Rev. Dr. A. J. Church, of the New England 
Southern Conference, residing in Baltimore, oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the State St. Church, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., for three Sabbaths in August. 

— Rev. R. H. Manier, D. D., of the Columbia 
River Conference, residing at Cheney, Washing- 
ton, has made a donation of his large library to 
the Theological Department of Portland Uni- 
versity. 

— Rev. M. J. Cramer, D. D., of Bast Orange, 
N. J., who is to supply the chair of philosophy 
in Dickinson Coilege, Carlisle, Pa., will teach 
philosophy, psychology, logic, ethics, English 
Bible, etc. 

— Rev. William Nast Brodbeck, D. D., has 
written, at the request of the secretaries of our 
Tract Society, a very sensible and helpful tract 
upon “The Sunday Bicycle,” which has just 
been published. 

— Rev. John Henry Barrows, D. D., has ac- 
cepted the pastorship of the Kenwood Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago. It is located at the cor- 
ner of Lake Avenueand Forty-fourth Street in 
the Hyde Park district. 

— Miss Clara Martin, of the Minneapolis 
Branch W. F. M.8., sailed from Vancouver for 
Penang, Sept. 13. She was accompanied by Miss 
Kate A. Blair, who returns to her work in Cal- 
cutta after a year’s rest. 

— Rev. and Mrs. A. C. Dutton, of Vineland, 
N.J., came to Winthrop to attend the funeral of 
Mrs. Dutton’s brother, Jeremiah Watson, father 
of Mrs. Rev. ©. W. Blackett, who died at the 
parsonage on the 18th inst. 

— We are pained to learn of the great bereave- 
ment which has come to Rey. Henry D. Baker, 
D. D., of Washington, D.C., in the decease of 
his wife, which occurred suddenly, Sept. 7. Mrs. 
Baker had many friends in New England. 


— Walter H. Upham, son of Prof.S. F. Upham, 
D. D., of Drew Theologica! Seminary, enters 
Dickinson College thisterm. He already holds 
an exhorter’s license,so that it is probable all 
three suns of Dr. Upham will be preachers. 

— Rev. Geo. A. Grant, of Middleboro, has 
been chosen president of the New Bedford Dis- 
trict Epworth League —a position left vacant 
by the resignation of H. L. Johnson, of Ply- 
mouth, who has accepted a business opening at 
Leicester, N. Y. 

— Rey. S. 8. Cummings, for twenty-nine 
years associated with the Home for Little 


Wanderers in this city, will preach on Sun- | 


day, Sept. 26, in the two churches in his 
native town, Greene, Maine — the Baptist and 
the Free Baptist. 

— Prof. Fr. Munz, assistant editor of Haus 
und Herd, has written a book on 
considered from a Scriptural standpoint, which 
will be published in German by Curts & Jen- 
nings, with an introduction by Dr. A. J. Nest, 
editor of Der Ohristliche Apologete, 





— Rev. Robert Lawton, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Willard, Me., was married to 
Miss Ada J. M. Towle, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albion Towle, at “‘Urchard Home,” New- 
field, Sept. 15. The ceremony was performed by 
Rev. A. W. Waterhouse, of Mechanic Falls. 

—The Pacific Uhristian Advocate observes: 
“ Secretary J. W. Hamilton is reported as saying 
that be has never seen such a pressure to get into 
a Conference as that of the Colorado Conference 
this session. Probably he has never attended a 
session of the Southern California Conference.’”’ 

— Bishop Walden has transferred Rev. Frank 
P. Harris from the Northern Minnesota Confer- 
ence to the Wilmington Conference and ap- 
pointed him to Scott Church, Wilmington. He 
was transferred in 1890 from the New England 
Conference to Minnesota on account of ill 
health. 

— Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, D. D., of East Orange, 
N.J., bas given his excellent library of about a 
thousand volumes to the American University; 
and Mrs. Dr. Harman, of Baltimore, is now 
arranging to transfer tothe American Univer. 
sity the library of her late husband, Prof. Henry 
M. Harman of Dickinson Uollege. 

— The Weekly News of Centralia, Washington, 
devotes a lengthy editorial, in its issue of 
Sept. 3, to the pastorate of Rev. Irving R. Love- 
joy in that place, commending very highly the 
work which he bas done for the church and 
community. He is a graduate of the School of 
Theology of Boston University, class of 97. 

— Our church at Eastford, Conn., is to observe 
the 102d anniversary of the introduction of 
Methodism into that town, on Thursday, Sept. 
23. Dr. Daniel Dorchester is to give a memorial 
address, he being one of the former pastors. 
Eastford used to be on the old Pomfret circuit. 
It is in the district from which Dr. Dorchester 
was elected to the Senate at the close of his 
pastorate in the town. 

—The Western Christian Advocate observes 
in its last issue: “ Dr. R. S. Rust celebrated his 
82d birthday by preaching with his old-time 
strength and acceptability in Trinity, Cincin- 
nati, last Sunday. We salute this man of God, 
on whom the years rest so lightly; and we 
rejoice with him that his wife is so far recovered 
from her serious illness that she is able to resume 
her important work for the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society.” 

— According to a report in the Boston Journal, 
the wife of Rev. A. A. Brown, pastor at West 
Quincy, met with a shocking accident last Sat- 
ardsy, in Centreville, Ohio, where she was visit- 
ing her parents. She was walking along the 
street, when a man who was carrying a guna 
short distance behind, stumbled and fell. The 
gun was discharged, the shot taking effect in 
Mrs. Brown's knees. Mr. Brown is pursuing 
studies in Boston University School of Theology. 


— Ata meeting of the directors of the Bvan- 
gelistic Association of New England held re- 
cently, Rev. Cyrus B. Peckham was elected as 
field secretary to present tbe work of the Aeso- 
elation to the churches of New England. Mr. 
Peckham is a graduate of Brown University and 
of the Maine Medical School. He has been a 
pastor of churches in Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Maine, and has been en- 
gaged for the past few years in missionary 
evangelical work. 

--Tuesday morning, Sept. 14, at the Hotel 
Brunswick, in Boston, Rev. James P. Chad- 
bourne, of the New Mngland Conference, was 
united in marriage with Miss Margaret C. 
Fisher, of East Boston. A small company of 
the relatives and near friends of the perties 
witnessed the ceremony, which was performed 
by Rev. Geo. 8. Chadbourne, D. D., the father of 
the groom. The couple left at once on a brief 
wedding trip, and on their return will go to 
Franklin, where Mr. Chadbourne is stationed. 


— Rev. R. L. Brace writes from Pasadena, Cal., 
ander date of Sept. 8: — 


—— Henry Cox, of Azusa (not Ayusa), is 
uch improved in health. I am supply: his 
spit till Conference. [| — on him his 
pail last Sunday afternoon, found him 
able to sit up and ride out. Line, the old war 
horse he is, he chafes a little at enforced in- 
activity, bat otherw: ise is very 
Being bidden ‘good bye’ 
bis 6 ness, he asked : Where are you going?” 
oo was the answer, ‘ but I thought you 
were going away.’ ‘Ob, no,’ was the quick re- 
sponse }, ‘ not now. You’re in too much of a 
hurry.’ He desires very much to attend Con- 
ference, but will hardly be able.” 


— Last May the editor of the college paper at 
Appleton, Wis., where Lawrence University is 


school forces which had molded them. At the 
end of his letter, Prof. Olin A. Curtis, D. D., of 
Drew Theological Seminary, paid the following 
generous tribute to Dr. George M. Steele: “ But 
the supreme influence in my coliege life was Dr. 
George M. Steele, then president. To try to tel! 
what that one man did for me, would be to 
break the boundaries of your request. This 


j much, though, I will say: My total vision of the 


meaning of scholarship in its relation to person- 
al character, to the Christian faith, and to a use- 
ful, heroic lite, came from him.” A note just 
received from Dr. Steele, written at the home of 
his son, 19 Chalmers Place, Chicago, where he is 
to reside, contains this encouraging paragraph 
concerning himself: 1am getting comfortebly 
settled in my new home where everything is be- 
ing done to make me happy. My improvement 
since I went to Clifton Springs has been very 
great. { am not wholly free from moderate 
aches and pains, but Icxpericnce no great dis- 
comfort,” 
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— Henry W. Sage, who has given $1,250,000 in 
cash gifts to Cornell University, died last week 
in Ithaca, N, Y., at the age of 83. 


— Weshall publish, next week, a memorial 
tribute to the late Rev. J. W. Willett, written 
by his life-long and very intimate friend, Dr. 
M. J. Talbot. Ina letter enclosing the memoir 
Dr. Talbot expresses the feeling which many 
cherished concerning the deceased: “He was 
one of the best men whom I have ever known, 
and one whom I ioved more than I have loved 
many, for the absolute freedom from those oc- 
cult, or semi-occult, defects which most men 
have and cannot entirely conceal. He was open 
es the day; wore ‘his heart on his sleeve;’ 
talked to others what he thought to himself; 
loved God and men; gloried in a constant reli- 
ance on Divine love and on instant preparation 
for whatever God might decree — poverty, dis- 
ease, death — fully confident that death would 
be to him eternal life.” 


—The Rhode Island Pendulum of Aug. 20, 
published at East Greenwich, contains the fol- 
lowing interesting reference to Dr. Eben Tourjée, 
contributed by A. Hagenot, of Block Island: — 

«“ When the late Dr. Tourjée was but a wee lad, 
we have beard his mother tell about taking him 
out to hear bands of music play. The little fel- 
low was *o affected and overcome she was obliged 
to take bim home at once. Later in life we have 
beard him tell how even the sound of belis 
would electrify him. Previous to his _ 
his great lecture on congregational singing in 
America he visited Germany, and while there, 
while listening to one of the grand carols with 
a multitude of voices, he was 80 0 wered he 
was obliged to repair to the hotel w he was 
stopping and give vent to his feelings. It was 
in 1853 he united the juvenile voices with the 
adults. Dr. Lowell Mason, the great musical re- 
former, caugot the spirit, and named them 
‘ praise meetings.’ Its influence, with the name, 
has gone around the world.” 


— Rev. and Mrs. Ira Carter, formerly of Ver- 
mont, but now of Wabpeton, North Dakota, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their mar- 
riage at their commodious home, Aug. 30. Gold- 
en wedding days come to but few, and are al- 
ways times of interest. This one was no 
exception. A large number of friends were 
present to enjoy the occasion and to testify to 
the esteem and love in which Mr.and Mrs. 
Carter are held. Tokens of appreciation, both 
substantial and elegant, were presented, old 
time hymns were sung, and dainty refreshments 
were served. Prayer was offered by Ur. M. V. B. 
Kaox, after which be spoke briefly in words 
appropriate to the occasion, to which Mr. BE. H. 
Carter happily responded. Father Carter, also, 
io a few well-chosen words, spoke of the past, 
the present, and the future. Time has dealt 
kindly with this worthy couple. Their physical 
and mental activity are not indicative of the 
fourscore years that have crowned their lives. 
Oa Mr, Carter’s 80th birthday he preached a 
sermon that was greatly enjoyed by those priv 
Uleged.$o,.hear him, Tasie numarous friends 
wish for them God’s choicest blessings for many 
years to come. 


— We are pained. to announce the death, 
which occurred at Lynn on Saturday last, of 
Horace Littlefield, father of Kev. O. A. Little- 
field of the New England Conference. He was 
born in Wells, Me., in 1815. His was one of the 
oldest families of that section of the State of 
Maine. For two hundred and fifty-eight yeare 
the family, in anbroken succession, has occu- 
pied the old homestead, a part of the original 
grant received by Sir Edmund Littlefield from 
King George. Sir Edmund, from whom the 
family bas had its direct descent, was a univer- 
sity student at Cambridge w'th John Wheel- 
wright, and tradition has it that they were 
fellow students and intimates of Oliver Crom- 
well. Coming to this country Jonn Wheel- 
wright and Edmund Littlefield located in the 
borough of Boston. When Wheelwright was 
banished from Boston for his liberal political 
and religious views, Edmund, his close sym- 
pathizer and friend, shared with him in his 
banishment. They first went to Exeter, N. H., 
but later to Wells, where they continued to 
share their fortanes together. From these two, 
long lines of descendants have sprang, Horace 
being ot the seventh generation in the line of 
the Littlefield family. Their military distinc- 
tion bas been very marked. They have honor- 
ably participated in every struggle for inde- 
pendence, civil and political liberty since that 
early day. Horace was himself first a private 
and then a Meutenant in the State militia, 
retaining his commission until that earlier 
militia ceased to be. His paternal grandfather, 
Abraham Littlefield, was also a captain in the 
militia and rendered active military service; his 
maternal grandfather, Major Daniel Littlefield, 
lost his life in the French and Indian war, 
being fired upon by traitors and fatally shot 
while crossing the Penobscot River; and his 
eldest son served three years and three months 
in the naval service in oar late civil war. 

Mr. Littlefield was married in 1839 to Dorcas 
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Burgess family. O' 

were born, ell of whom lived 

but two of whom have since died — Jewett in 
The 


widow, 82 years of age, is as young and buoyant 
as at thirty, and is the pride and comfort of her 
children. Mr. Littlefield was devoted to the 
\nterests of the Methodist Church of his native 
town during all bis life. He was always « 





trustee and for many years a class-leader. He 
was of the sturdy type of forceful New England 
manhood. His life was spotiess and his memory 
@ heritage of honor for his children. 





Brieflets. 


Our readers will find the tributes and reminis- 
cential references to the late Abel Stevens, which 
appear on the 4th and 5th pages, of unusual in- 
terest. 


Few places contain so much of vital interest to 
the student as the British Museum. To those of 
our readers who have never had the privilege of 
visiting it, the three contributions of Rev. Hugh 
Johnston, D. D., descriptive of the same —the 
first of which appears in this issue — will be of 
special value. 


The official board of Hanson Place Church, 
Brooklyn, has extended a unanimous invitation 
to the Freedmen’s Aid Society, through Secre- 
tary Hamilton, to hold its next annual meeting 
in that church during the first week of Novem- 
ber. Tais church is to celebrate its 40th anni- 
versary in January. As a part of the notable 
program, Dr. Buckley, who has been a pastor of 
that church, and who has been preaching forty 
yoars, will deliver a sermon covering his term 
of service. 


In the year 1881 the entering class of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts of Boston University was 15; 
this year it is 105. This is exactly a sevenfold 
growth in sixteen years. It is the largest enter- 
ing class ever received into the institution. 
Special students are not included in the above 
total, nor several regulars yet toarrive. Addi- 
tional endowments are pressingly necessary in 
order to strengthen the over-taxed faculty. 


Rev. Benjamin P. White, of Tower Grove 
Church, St. Louis, writes: “I have been deeply 
interested in the recent symposium on the sub- 
ject of conducting business on CUbristian prin- 
ciples. Does not an «ffirmative answer to the 
question depend wholly on the premise that the 
parties interested are themselves Christians? 
Givep business men absolutely Christianized, 
and these principles are practical. Otherwise 
they cannot possibly be. Thank God! some can 
already practice those precepts. Thank God for 
such a lofty standard for society to work 
toward!” 


We were kindly corrected by a friendly New 
Yorker in the matter of a subway, which wean- 
nounced last week, on our first page, to be under 
constraction in that city. The excavation which 
is being made is for an underground trolley, 
and not fora subway. The cars will be run on 
the surface. We were misled by certain ambig- 
uous statements ia the article from which we 
drew our material. New York’s subway is yet 
to be bailt,and elsewhere than on the Fourta 
and Madison Avenue line. 





The Outlook of last week, in an editorial upon 
“Mr. Mills’ Position,” which came to hand 
since the expression ef our own views on the 
opposite page, says: ‘‘ He is certainly so far in 
sympathy with that body [the Unitarian de- 
nomination) as to believe that a definite view 
concerning the supernatural character of Christ 
is not a matter of any religious importance.” 
We are gratified to note that the Outlook points 
out specifically the inadequacy of Mr. Mills’ 
present theological position, in the following 
terms: — 

“In our judgment, the real issue in the Chris- 
tian Charcn of our time is between those who 
regard the Gospel as a jaw summed up in love to 
God and love to man, and those who 


regard it 
as the proclamation of a new power, bringing 
with it a divine comfort to the sorrowing, a 
divine pardon to those qpqoweet by guilt,a di- 
vine light to those waiking in and 
doubt, and a divine strength to those strug- 
gling with temptations.” 


Rev. Dr. Philip 8. Moxom, pastor of the South 


tion with a tribute to the work of the late Rev. 
Dr, William Rice,and asked: “Is it too much to 


The Outlook, in commenting upon the death 
of Richara Holt Hutton, editor of the London 


lieve, never been large; but ite influence has 
been great, because it has circulated 
thought: leaders, and, by ite spirit, temper and 
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Michigan Methodism is to be congratulated 
upon its steady and healthy growth during the 
last teu years. In 1886 the total membership of 
the Michigan and Detroit Conferences was 
69,149. In 1891 it was 84,864. In 1896 it was 
104,023. Wedoubt if any section of American 
Methodism makes a better showing. 





ARE METHODISTS DEGENERATE? 


HERE is a type of mind with which we all 
are familiar, that eternally seeks to exalt 
the past at the expense of the present. “ Uroak- 
er,” we call it; “laudator temporis acti,” a 
Roman poet styled it. From it we hear of the 
“ good old times,” a phrase antecedently im- 
possible seeing that past times, whether or not 
80 good as the present, were certainly never so 
old. It may bethata vivid imagination, gloz- 
ing over the past with roseate here, cajoles its 
possessor, in spite of his reason, into the belief 
that the former times were better than these. 
Against this temptation the Preacher warned 
his contemporaries, from which it may be pre- 
sumed that he was rebuking a sentiment 
archetypal even before his time. Indeed, to 
discover the first “‘laudator temporis acti’’ we 
should probably have to unbury the second man 
that ever lived, for undoubtedly he considered 
his predecessor better off than himself. 

When a lady asked Dr. Johnson what made 
him describe in his dictionary the fetlock of a 
horse as his knee, the stout old moralist replied 
with colossal candor: “Sheer ignorance, mad- 
am.” And more frequently than not, the sin- 
cere pessimist, casting sheep’s eyes towards the 
turned page of history, owes his pessimism to 
“sheer ignorance.” There are, of course, many 
who are interested in perpetuating this hoary 
fallacy of the “good old times.” But for the 
mass of men the stadent of history knows full 
well how empty were the vaunted “good old 
times” of all the noble elements of life. More 
song, more eating and drinking, more fighting, 
more unrestrained passion, these old times may 
be allowed to have contained, and this it is that 
for some minds lends to them a certain seduc- 
tive glamor, but this was only the gilding of 
the outside. Inside were brutality, tyranny, 
and more hopeless misery than in our time we 
can easily conceive. 

These remarks are suggested by an article ip 
the September Contemporary Review, an organ 
that runs neck and neck with the Nineteenth 
Century in the expression of cultivated English 
opinion. The writer is Rev. R. C. Nightingale, 
a rector of the Established Charch, and the title 
is, “* The Methodist Sainte and Martyrs.” It 
speaks well for the catholicity of Mr. Percy 
Bunting, the editor of the Contemporary, him- 
self an ardent Methodist, that he has admitted 
to ite pages an article that might easily damage 
Methodism inthe eyes of those not intimately 
acquainted with the position. We suppose that 
Mr. Nightingale’s criticisms will be answered in 
the same columns, immediately and at length, 
by some capable and representative protagonist 
of Methodism. 

Let it be said at once that there is no need to 
traverse Mr. Nightingale’s statements so far as 
they relate to the history of the early Method- 
ists. He has presented the facts fairly and with 
considerable picturesqueness. As is perfectly 
clear from the “‘ Lives of the Karly Methodist 
Preachers,” issued in six volumes under the 
imprimatur of the British Conference, those 
worthies suffered indignities not incomparable 
with those to which the early Christians were 
subjected under the régime of Nero and of Di- 
cletian. We read of a curate leading a mob and 
throwing eggs in the face of one William 
Dorney, a Methodist preacher, while in the act 
of proclaiming the Gospel. Soon afterwards a 
certain Jonathan Maskew, preaching in the 
same place, was even more despitefully used, 
the mob hurling him to the floor, tearing off his 
clothes, and dragging him, all naked, over the 
gravel and rough stones of the village street. 
Another, a Mr. Mitchell, was savagely stoned, 
being laid up for weeks with bruises. Even 
women took part in the demonstrations. This 
same Mr. Mitchell was met by a crowd of 
Amazons and put in a pond of water reaching 
to hischin. Painting with white paint, hait- 
drowning, confinement in the stocks (this did 
not stop their preaching, for they preached from 
the stocks), brickbats, bonebreaking — these 
are representative items of the ill-usage expe- 
rienced by God’s servants in the “good old 
times.” And they were borne with a resignation 
and a fortitude not exceeded in the records of 
Fox's “Book of Martyrs.” It is due to the 
greater fame of Wesley that the record of these 
men has been hid, persecuted though they were 
even more bitterly than he for thelr militant 
and triumphant faith. 

With this part of Mr. Nightingale’s paper the 
most loyal Methodist can pick no quarrel. 
Rather is gratitude due to him for unearthing 
so many instances of devotion that add glory to 
“the cause.” The difference comes later when 
the writer compares the English Methodist 
preachers of today with those of a bundred and 
fifty years ago, to the immeasurable disparage- 
ment of the former, making use of a method fa- 
miliar to readers of Schopenhauer’s “‘ Art of 


Controversy.” 
The eighteenth-century Methodist saints, he 
urges,‘ left no successors.” “ The Wesleyan 


preacher of today is altogether unlike his an- 
cestors. The most dapper of divines when 
young, the most solid and cautious of men 
when he bas got over the smoothness and beam- 
ing gentility of his younger days, he is as un- 





evaporated,and partly from their rigid follow- 
ing of an old pattern,and partly from the equal- 
izing of income and acknowledged position 
amongst them, the dull flatness and even medi- 
ocrity of the Methodist ministry has become 
complete.” He complains, further, that since 
the first generation of their race Methodists 
have been without great names, with the one 
exception of Richard Watson, and alleges as the 
reason of this that Methodism bas rejected the 
only effectual way of retaining able men, name- 
ly, that of suiting the reward to the worth of 
the man receiving it. ‘' After the first heat of 
any movement is past,” Mr. Nightingale writes 
toward his conclusion, “men will think of 
themselves and of those who are dear to them; 
and 80, while Methodism pleases itself by think- 
ing and speaking as if it were in the flush of ite 
first love and cared only for the conversion of 
the world, it is the most denominational of all 
denominations; while in his private capacity a 
Methodist, asa rule, will go beyond a Scotch- 
man in his efforte to make the best of the main 
chance. To one outside the pale, Methodists 
seem to be so intent on this, and so proud of 
their latter-day splendor, that they are shy 
either of looking back at the pit from which 
they were dug, or of owning the rough zeal of 
those who first stirred the soil on which their 
organization is bailded.’’ 

In the above quotations we have given Mr. 
Nightingale a fair hearing. Briefly, it will be 
seen, his charges against the Methodist minis- 
try amount to Mediocrity and Mammonism. 
The unworthy sneers at young ministers and 
“ Scotchmen ” (Mr. Nightingale does not know 
much about the latter, or he would not call a 
Scotsman a Scotchman) we can afford to pass 
by. 

Assuming that the critic is correct in stating 
that English Methodism has not been, and is 
not, prolific of great men, what avails it as an 
argument against the effectiveness of a great re- 
ligious movement ? The great man in church 
systems is useful in chief as an organizer. The 
highest authorities agree that Wesley's infiu- 
ence on his posterity was earned, like Ignatius 
Loyola’s, less by his preaching than by his 
power of organization. The church system of 
Methodism, as established by Wesley, conserved 
what but for his organizing genius might and 
probably would have had but an evanescent ex- 
istence. He supplied the basis and the frame- 
work which have been added to and modified, 
bat not substantially changed. This much is 
admitted by Mr. Nightingale, who writes that 
“legal and official Methodism is today, as it 
was in the first Conference one hundred and fifty 
years ago, a simple echo of his will and ideas.” 
The mer given to Methodism have been great 
enough to work the machine. Greater men 
would have tampered with it and perchance im. 
paired its efficiency. Something like this was 
threatened when Kilhbam led the revolt of the 
New Connexionists and eventually established 
@ secessionary church. Similar splits resulted 
in the founding of the United Methodist and 
the Primitive Methodist Churches. We are far 
from admitting that Wesleyan Methodism has 
been destitute of distinguished men; not stars 
of the first magnitude, perhaps, but men who, 
given the advantages of culture denied to them 
because they were poor, or because of the mo- 
popoly of the universities by the Established 
Church, would have cut a finer figure in history. 
Truth to tell, Methodists were not accustomed 
to show that enthusiasm for education which 
might have been expected from those who 
owned John Wesley, A. M., as their guiding 
star. Bethis as it may, our point is that the 
absence of prominent men does not in the least 
discredit a religious organization. Methodists 
have ever cherished one aim —the spread of 
Scriptural holiness. They must be judged, 
therefore, not by the number or paucity of their 
great men, but by the devotion of their rank 
and file. They have no need to fear this test. 
There were twelve aposties. Was there a“ great 
man ” among them ? 

Mr. Nightingale’s charge of Mammonism it is 
not difficult to rebut. Such an allegation comes 
with bat ill grace from a member of the Estab- 
lished Church in which, more than in any other, 
the clerical office is regarded first and foremost 
as @ means of livelihood. In the vast discrep- 
ancy between the payment made to the worst 
paid and the best paid, the Established Charch 
presents @ curious instance of the meeting of 
extremes. Patronage still holds the field in the 
Established Church. The result is, the spectacle 
of an Archbishop “ passing rich” on £15,0008 
year, side by side with curates fighting for a 
living wage of something in the neighborhood 
of a hundred a year. If this difference repre- 
sented the difference in ability, it might still be 
possible to defend its existence; but it is com- 
mon knowledge that the patronage system takes 
little cognizance of ability, which of itself 1s no 
passport to advancement. 

Mr. Nightingale alleges that Methodists of 
exceptional talent all but invariably join other 
communities where they can earn more. Only 
two examples of capable ministers who have left 
Eaoglish Methodism during the last ten years 
occur tous. It is simply not true in a general 
way that men of exceptional talent leave Meth- 
odism. Moreover, the charge of Mammonism is 
overwhelmingly refuted in the light of the fact 
that the th d local p b 
who after all do most of the preaching in Wes- 
leyan Methodism — do it without reward other 
than that bestowed by a good conscience. We 
are filled with wonder that Mr. Nightingale 
should have allowed his prejadice — for it could 
not have been his knowledge—to formulate 
such a charge. 
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FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON I. 
Sunday, October 3. 
Acts 21: 1-15. 
Rev. W. O. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 


PAUL'S LAS? JOURNEY TO JERU- 
SALEM. 


l. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: / am ready not to be bound only, bui 
also to dite at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. — 
Acts 21: 13. 

%. Date: A. D. 68, April 

%. Home Readings: Monday — Acts 21: 1-15. Twss- 
day — Acts 21: 16-26. Wednesday — Acts 21: 27-39. Thurs tay 
— Mark 8: 31-38. Priday — Luke 13: 31-35. Sasurday — Heb. 
11: 20-27. Sunday — Phil. 1: 18-30. 


Il. Introductory. 


Having torn himself from the embraces 
of the Ephesian elders, Paul ani his com- 
panions proceeded on their voyage south- 
ward. The wind was fair, and the ship 
easily reached the island of Cos the same 
night and anchored. The next day the 
travelers rounded the promontory of Oni- 
dus, and reached sunny Rhodes, gazing, 
perhaps, as they came to anchor, at the 
legs of the prostrate Colossus which still 
stood on their pedestals. On the day fol- 
lowing, steering eastward, the Lycian Pat- 
ara was reached, and here they were so 
fortunate as to find a ship just starting for 
Tyre direct, which they at once boarded. 
A run of from three to four days, “ through 
sunlight and moonlight,” sighting the 
snowy peaks of . Oyprus on their way, 
brought them to the old Phoaician capital, 
and here Paul was refreshed by finding 
disciples whose hospitality he enjoyed for 
seven days. Among their number were 
certain ones possessed of prophetic gifts, 
who, with a revelation of the danger in 
store for Paul at his journey’s end, “said 
to him through the Spirit that he should 
not go to Jerusalem.” These words are 
not to be interpreted as a divine prohibi- 
tion, or as conflicting with that spiritual 
guidance under which the apoetie was act- 
ing, but simply as premonitory, and of the 
same character as other warnings which 
were announced to him at different stages 
of the journey. An affectionate and 
prayerful leave-taking on the beach, to 
which he was accompanied not merely by 
the brethren, but by their wives and chil- 
dren also, ended his stay at Tyre; and after 
a stop of a single day with the disciples at 
Ptolemais, Paul and his companions, aban- 
doning ship, proceeded by land along the 
plain of Sharon to Owsarea. Here they 
received a glad welcome from Philip the 
Evangelist and his four inspired daughters, 
and tarried with them until just before 
Pentecost. Here was given to Paul a final 
and most impressive monition of his im- 
pending danger. The prophet Agabus came 
down from Juda, and, following the sym- 
bolic method of the ancient seers, took 
Paul’s girdle and bound therewith his own 
hands and feet. Then he broke the silence 
in which this significant act had been wit- 
nessed with the solemn announcement from 
the Holy Ghost, that thus the owner of that 
girdle should be bound by the Jews at Je- 
rusalem and delivered over to the Romans, 
They remembered how the Master had been 
so delivered up and, terrified at this special 
warning, Paul’s companions gathered round 
him with entreaties that he should not ex- 
pose himself to this dreadful peril. Philip 
and his daughters, and the company pres- 
ent, undoubtedly added their pleadings of 
dissuasion. The apostle was deeply moved, 
but his purpose and courage were unshaken. 
He begged them not to break his heart 
with their tearful remonstrances. He was 
ready not simply to be bound, but to die at 
Jerusalem for the Lord’s sake, if necessary. 
They refrained from further urging. The 
Lord was evidently in the matter, and “ His 
will be done ” they said. The final stage of 
Paul’s third missionary journey was the 
seventy-five miles between Ossarea and 
Jerusalem. 


Expository. 

1. Came to pass that after. . . gotten from 
them — R. V., “ and when it came to pass that 
we were parted from them;” in the more ex- 
pressive Greek, “‘ had torn ourselves away from 
them,” i. e., from the Ephesian elders at Mile- 
tus. The “‘ we” were, besides Paul, Luke, Troph- 
imus, Aristarchus, and probably others who 
started with him from Greece, or j ined him en 
route. Had launched — RB. V., “ had set sail.” 
Came .. . unto Coos (R. V., Cos”) — a small 
A®gean isle, off Cnidus, some forty miles south 
trom Miletus, famous for its wine and silk, for 
its temple of Al .culapias,and as the birth 
place uf Hippocrates the psys'clan and Apeiles 





the painter. Its modern name is Stanchio. 
Rhodes — the land of roses,an island, with a 
city of the same name, off the coast of Caria, 
and about fifty miles southeast of Cos. “ The 
sun shines every day in Rhodes.” It possessed 
a great temple to the sun, and was famous as 
the site of the Colossus, one of the seven won- 
ders of the world, a gigantic brazen figure, be- 
striding the entrance tothe inner harbor, over 
100 feet high, and admitting the largest ships of 
the time to sail between its legs. It was over- 
thrown by an earthquake. Patara — on the 
Lycian coast, forty miles east of Raodes, cele- 
brated for its oracle of Apollo, which rivaled 
that of Delphos. 


2,3. Finding a ship sailing over — R. V., 
“having found a ship crossing over.””’ Unto 
Pheenicia —a fortunate discovery. Tyre is 
about 340 miles from Patara. Set forth — R. V., 
“set sail.”” When we had discovered Cyprus 
— R. V., “* when we had come in sight of Cy- 
prus.” They would naturally lay their course 
80 as to sight the snowy peaks in the southwest 
ot the isiand and leave them on the port hend. 
Syria — the Romana province of which Pheal- 
cia and Palestine formed a part. Tyre — the 
famous, but then much decayed, capital of old 
Pheaicia. Antioch and Cesarea had outstripped 
it in maritime importance. ‘‘ The memories of 
Elymas, the sorcerer, and Sergius Paulus (Acts 
13: 4-12) no doubt came swelling up in Paul’s 
mind as he passed by Cyprus, and also of his 
own friend Barnabas, whose home had been on 
the island ” (Revision Commentary ). 


4. And finding (R. V., “ having found ”’) 
disciples — who, from the Greek term used, had 
to be sought out, and were probably few in num- 
ber. Pailip the Evangelist may have preached 
in Tyre and founded a church, or it may have 
been started by those who were scattered abroad 
“as far ae Phceaicia,”’ in the persecution which 
followed Stephen's martyrdom (Acts 11: 19). 
Tarried there seven days — as at Troas, and 
afterwards at Pateoli. lt has been conjectured 
that a desire to pass Sunday with the brethren 
aad partake of the sacrament with them caused 
Paul to make a week's tarry in these places, 
Said to Paul through the Spirit. — Premoni- 
tious were divinely given to them of the danger 
which awaited Paul in going tothe Holy City. 
That he should not go up to (RB. V., “ set foot 
in”) Jerusalem. — It seems to have been a 
divinely-arranged trial for Paul’s faith that 
these warnings should meet him at every im- 
portant step in his journey. 


The Spirit had testified to them that a fate full of suf- 
fering awaited Paul in Jerusalem; and this, in their 
loving, zealous care, they took as a valid warning to 
him not to go to Jerusalem. But Paul himself was more 
fully and correctly aware of the will of the Spirit; he 
was certain, in spite of the bonds and sufferings which 
the Spirit made known to him from city to city, that he 
must go to Jerusalem (Meyer). 

5,6. With wives and children —the first 
distinct mantion, according to Baumgarten, of 
children, ia alluding to a Christian church. 
Paul must have made a deep impression upon the 
Tyrian disciples in that brief week, to have been 
thus attended on his departure. Kneeled down 
on the shore and prayed — R. V., “ kneeling 
down on the beach, we prayed.”” This prayerful 
and tender parting occurred probably not far 
from the gangway of the departing ship. We 
took ship — R. V., ‘‘ went on board the ship; ” 
possibly the same ship on which he had come to 
Tyre. 


7-9. Finished our course — R. V., “ finished 
the voyage.”’ Ptolemais — about thirty miles 
south of Tyre, the ancient Accho, the modern 
Acre. The nam: Piolemais was given it by 
Ptolemy Soter, who rebullt the city after the 
partition of the Macedonia Empire (third cent- 
ury B.U.). Paul’s sea voyage ended here; the 
journey to Cmsarea was made by land. Saluted 
the brethren. — Even Piolemais had its littie 
church, though there is no record of its found- 
ing. The next day — R. V.,“ on the morrow.” 
We that were of Paul’s company. — R. V. 
omits all but “we.” Caesarea —the Roman 
capital of Palestine, built by Herod the Great in 
honor of Cw#sar Augustus. Philip the evangel- 
ist — set apart at the same time with Stephen, 
when “ the seven ” were chosen (Acts 6: 5); the 
evangelizer of Samaria; the agent in the con- 
version and baptiam of the Ethiopian treasurer; 
and the preacher of the glad tidings in many of 
the Phe alclan cities, about twenty years before 
this time. Fonr daughters, virgins, which 
did prophesy —a mere incident, independent 
of the history, but illustrating the godliness ot 
Philip’s family, and also the fulfillment of Joel’s 
prophecy, “I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy,” etc. These daughters were not nuns, 
or vowed celibates — simply unmarried. 

The word “ evangelist,” which comes from the same 
Greek word meaning “ Gospel,” means “a herald of 
good tidings.” In Eph. 4:11 the evangelists are enu- 
merated side by side with apostles, prophets, pastors, 
ete. Their functions did not consist in the execution of 
apostolic duties, or in the oversight of charches, but in 
preachiog the Gospel. They were nota distinct order 
of church officials. Deacons, presbyters and aposties 
migat all exercise 3 functt (Revision 
Commentary). 





10, 11. Tarried there many days — better, 
“some days.” He had still about nine days be- 
tore Pentecost in which to reach Jerusalem, and 
the journey thither of seventy-five miles could 
be easily made in two or three days. A certain 
prophet . .. Agabus —the prophet who pre- 
dicted the famine in the days of Claudius Cesar 
(Acts 11:28). Taking Paul’s girdle — the 
waist sash or cord, which confined the garment 
in walking or other exercise. Bound his own 
feet and hands — a dra natic action, prophetic 





of what awaited Paul. Thus far the prophecy 





has been indefinite — “‘ perils; ’”’ now it becomes 
specific. So shall the Jews bind, etc. — See 
verse 33. The Jews did not themselves bind 
Paul, but he was “ bound with two chains ” as 
one of the means of quieting the tumult, and he 
would not have been so bound but for Jewish 
hostility; they were, therefore, practically the 
agents in the transaction. Delivered him... 
Gentiles — to the Romans. 

We have many instances in the Old Testament of sim- 
llar sy mbolical prophecies; as the horns of iron of Zed- 
ekiah (1 Kings 22: 11); the walking naked and barefoot 
of Isaiah (Isa. 90: 2,3); the marred linen girdle of Jere- 
miah (Jer. 13: 4-9); the iron pan of Ezekiel (Bzek. 4: 3), 
ete. (Revision Commentary.) 


12-14. Besought him not to go — the dissus- 
sions of Christian affection. So Peter attempted 
to dissuade bis Lord (Matt. 16:22). What 
mean ye to weep and to break mine heart’? — 
R. V., “ what do ye, weeping and breaking my 
heart ? ’? — the tender remonstrance of a sensi- 
tive but determined spirit. Ready... die... 
for Jesus.— Says Whedon: “ They saw the 
danger and the death; he saw also the duty. 
Had they seen, even for themselves, the same 
duty and the same cause, doubtless they too, 
like him, would have moved on to danger and to 
death; for it is a company of rare spirits who 
are here clustered around this holy apostle.” 
The will of the Lord be done — not the fatal- 
ism which says, ‘‘ What is to be, will be,”’ but 
the blessed resignation and submission which 
the Lord’s Prayer inculcat«s. 


15. After those days —in Cwsarea. Took up 
our carriages (R. V., “ baggage ”’) — made our 
preparations. A part of the baggage consisted 
of the Gentile contributions to the mother 
church. Went up to Jerusalem — probably on 
foot, arriving there, presumably, on the evening 
of the feast of Pentecost (May 17, A. D. 58). His 
arrival completed his third missionary journey. 
This was his fifth,and doubtless his last, visit 
tothe Holy City. He went up to it “ bound in 
spirit; ’’ he left it a prisoner boand in chains. 


IV. Inferential. 


1. Self-devotion chooses a straight course, 
swerves neither to the right nor to the left. 

2. Danger is not to be considered when Duty 
points the way. 

3. The pleadings of affection mnst not stifle 
the convictions of daty. 

4. Christians naturally seek the hospitality of 
Christians. 


5. How rare to find today in our families 
inspired maidens — ‘‘ virgins which do proph- 
esy.” 

6. Even the highest apostle must be tried, as 
to his faith and courage. 

7. God’s will, though sometimes painful, is 
always right. 


V. Illustrative. 


1. The King of France offered the Prince de 
Condé his choice of three things — to go to 
mass; or to die; or to be imprisoned for life. 
The answer was: “ With regard to the first, I 
am fully determined never to go to mass; as to 
the other two, lam so perfectly indifferent that 
I leave the choice to your Majesty.” It wasa 
similar courage which sustained the apvsties in 
undertaking to preach the religion of the cru- 
cified Jesus, in opposition to a spleadid mythol- 
ogy which had been cherished for ages. And 
it was this courage which enabled the Apostle 
Paul to brave the dangers which were before 
him, and to say,“ For 1 am ready,” etc. (Biblical 
Museum.) 


2. Theee were the last happy days of freedom 
which for a long time Paul was destined to 
spend. God graciously refreshed his spirit by 
this brief interval of delightful intercourse and 
rest. For at Ceesarea they were the guests of one 
who must have been bound to Paul by many 
ties of the deepest sympathy — Philip the Bvan- 
gelist. A Hellenist like himself,and a liberal 
Hellenist, Philip had been the first to show the 
large sympathy and clear insight without 
which Paul’s own work would have been impos- 
sible. It was Philip who had evangelized the 
hated Samaritans; it was Philip who had had 
the courage to baptize the Ethiopian eunuch. 
The lots of these two noble workers bad been 
closely intertwined. It was the furious persecu- 
tion of Saul the Pharisee which had scattered 
the Church of Jerusalem, and thus rendered use- 

less the organization of the seven deacons. It 
was root of Pa lp had’ bee yen ey that ae 
mew career had 





Se 


touching reminiscence of the A when 
light of heaven, which had once shone on the 
face of Stephen upturned to heaven in the agony 
ot martyrdom, had also flashed in »urving apoc- 
alypse on the face of a young man whose name 
was Saul (Farrar). 
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A PREPARATION FOR THEOLOGICAL 
STUDY. 
Prof. H. G. Mitehgll, 8. T. D. 

fAn address delivered at the opening exercises of 

the School of Theology of Boston University, Sept. 15.) 

HAVE not been accustomed to think very 

highly of these opening exercises. The 
reason for my estimate of them is the fact that, 
although I could not ignore the ability displayed 
by my colleagues on these occasions, the infe- 
riority of my own performances seemed to leave 
the average little, if any, above mediocrity. I 
have changed my mind; not because I think 
that I can do any better this year than | have 
done in the past, but because | now look at the 
whole matter from a new standpoint. You have 
heard an orchestra tuning foraconcert. There 
is no music, and, at first, you think that there is 
no sense in it; but presently a uote, oft repeated, 
forces itself upon your attention, and little by 
little you perceive that all the rest are being 
brought into accord with it. When the concert 
begins, the harmony is complete. Now, it seems 
to me that we may be compared to such an 
orchestra. We have come from the ends of the 
earth to engage in a common undertaking. It 
is very important to our success as well as our 
happiness that we should understand one 
another and bring ourselves, at the outset of our 
association with one another, into as perfect 
harmony as possible. This is the time and 
place for such a tuning operation. I am nere 
simply asa prompter. It does not make much 
difference what instrament I[ use, or, for that 
matter, what note I select, provided the sound 
be trae and clear. All that I have to do is to 
saw away on my one note until you cry 
“Enough.” Meanwhile you will be getting the 
proper key, so that, when the performance 
begins tomorrow, we may find that we are in 
harmony. 

My subject is, “‘ A Preparation for Theological 
Study.” {t is one that naturally has especial 
interest for the new students; but I hope that 
those who have been with us @ year or two will 
give me a patient hearing, for it is possible that 
some of them came to us unprepared, and have 
not yet made good their deficiencies. Moreover, 
I think that you will all find that the subject 
bas importance for you so long as you remain in 
the school, and, in fact, throughout your career 
as stu jents and teachers of the things of God. 

At the mention of the subject of preparation 
you are reminded of the requirements for admis- 
sion, and the long and arduous coarses ia lan- 
guage, science, history, mathematics, and phi- 
losophy which they presuppose; some of you 
meanwhile congratulating yourselves that you 
came to Boston provided, not only with certifi- 
cates of membership in the church of your 
choice and licenses to preach from the proper 
authorities, but with diplomas from the best 
colleges in the country; and others lamenting 
that, although the church owns you as members, 
and bas shown its faith in you by putting you 
into the ministry, you have not enjoyed the 
scholastic advantages permitted your bretbren. 
But I have in mind not so much the specific 
requirements of the Year-book as the essential 
results which the fulfillment of those require- 
ments is supposed to produce. It is these of 
which I wish to speak. You may meanwhile 
re-examine yourselves, and see if what I say 
makes any difference in your estimate of your 
preparation for the course now in prospect. 

The essential conditions of success in the 
study of theology are few in number. In fact, I 
think that I should be willing to admit to our 
school any one who could answer to our perfect 
satisfaction two simple but comprehensive ques 
tions; and to cunfer the first degree in divinity 
on any one who, whatever had been his previous 
advantages, by his conduct and progress during 
the course justified his admission. This, I know, 
is heresy in the eyes of many, but let me go on, 
and perhaps you will finally vote not to prose- 
cute, 

The first question that i should ask, it I were 
sure of getting a correct answer, is this: Have 
you the 

Disposition that Befits the Christian Student ? 


in other words, Are you perfectly willing to 
leara ? 

My question surprises you; not because it is 
difficult, bat because it seems to you 60 easy as 
to be almost superfiaous. Probably every one 
of you, if actually called upon to answer, would 
reply in the affirmative, and adduce evidence to 
support his assertion. The brethren with 
diplomas would plead their records, and all 
would inquire, with more or less impatience, 
what else could have brought you to Boston. I 
have no doubt that all of you think yourselves 
students in the strict sense of the word, feeling 
not only willing, but eager, to acquire know!l- 
edge; nor should I hesitate to express the belief 
that most of you may justly lay claim to this 
name, and will manifest such willingness to 
learn that it will be a delight to assist you in 
your pursuit of theology; but I shall be greatly 
surprised if some of you are not found wanting. 
At any rate, after an experience of fourteen 
years in this institution, I am obliged to con- 
fees that I have never yet known a class in 
which there were not such exceptions. Nor is 
this fact, when you consider the matter, at all 
surprising. Those who come to us are of all 
degrees of intellectual experience. Some have 
really thought very littie, and those who have 
done most mental work have done it in fields in 
Which their dispositions have not been thor- 
oughly tested. The most trying studies have 
doubtless been history and political economy; 
but their interest in even these has been so 
remote, elther in the past or in the future, that 








it nas probably not been a serious factor in their 
intellectual lives. They have not “ resisted 
unto blood.” 

When they enter the theological school it is 
different. Here, whether they realize it or not, 
they are at once exposed to the strongest 
influences calculated to modify the results 
of their studies. The effect is, or may be, 
twofold. In the first place, they are liable 
to professional prejudice, i. ¢., a distortion of 
their views produced by their relation to the 
church. This is sometimes very unworthy and 
reprehensible. I refer to cases in which students 
allow theraselves to be influenced in the forma- 
tion of their opinions by regard for their pro- 
fessional success. I do not think that such 
cases are numerous. And yet, I have known 
men who, whenever they sighted a new idea, 
always seemed to ask themselves first of all, not 
whetber it was true, but whether its acceptance 
would affect their chances of preference. Of 
course they would not think of entertaining 
anything that had, whether justly or unjustly, 
been condemned by their elders, to say nothing 
of the higher ecclesiastical authorities. This is 
selfishness pure and simple, and, as such, not 
only unscholarly, but unchristian. Men thus 
minded are certainly not fit for the ministry. 
Why, then, should we be asked to put our 
stamp upon them? 

There isa form of professional prejudice that 
is more excusable. [t springs from 


Exaggerated Ecclesiastical Loyalty. 


Our students, except ttose of other denomina- 
tions admitted by courtesy, are not merely Meth- 
Odists, but official members of our church, to 
whom its duct and welfi will one day ina 
ineasure be committed. Now a charch is usually 
described in terms of its theology. This is nat- 
aral, since most of the churches owe their exist- 
ence to the theological controversies by which 
Christendom has been agitated. Our denomina- 
tion, it is true, is an exception tothis rule. It 
grew out of a revival of religion the necessity 
and importance of which the leaders in the Eng- 
lish Establishment did not recognize until it 
bad outgrown their management. The charac- 
ter of primitive Methodism is illustrated by 
Wesley’s attitade toward dogma. He repudi- 
ated the definition of a church inthe English 
Articles, as an assembly “in which the pure 
Word of God is preached and the sacraments 
duly administered,” saying: “‘ Whoever they are 
that have one Spirit, one Lord, one faith, one 
God and Father of all, I can easily bear with 
their holding erring opinioas, yes, and supersti- 
tious modes of worship, nor would |,on these 
accounts, scruple still to inelude them within the 
pale of the catholic church; neither would I 
have any objection to receive them, if they de- 
sired it, as members of the Church of Bogiland.’’ 
Oo another occasion, while addressing his 
preachers on the subject, he used the famous Ii- 
lustration with which you are all familiar. “I 
have po more right,’’ he eaid, “to object to a map 
for holding a different opinion from my own 
than I have to differ with a man because he 
wears a wig and I wear my own hair; though I 
have a right to object 1f he shakes the powder 
about in my eyes.”” The Methodist Church was 
founded on this broad principle, the General 
Rales, the original statement of the conditions 
of membership in America as well as in Eug- 
land, containing no dogmatic requirement; so 
that Wesley could jastly boast that the Meth- 
odists did not impose, in order to admission to 
their communion, any opinion whatever. I 
think that, at heart, Methodism still retains 
much of its primitive liberality, yet, to say 
nothiag of our Articles — those “ old bottles ”’ 
which our “ new wiue,” whea it was pat into 
them, was so solemaly forbidden to burst — the 
controversies into which we have been forced 
have made us the champions of certain great 
doctrines, and our theologians, jealous for our 
intellectual reputation, bave adepted some 
of the theories of the dogmatists of the older 
denominations, so that it is not strange, 
it, when we confess ourselves Methodists, 
we think of ourselves as representing 
@ more or less clearly defined creed. This 
thought induces a feeling of responsibility, and 
the feeling thus induced, when it is finished, 
naturally produces a resolution to be faithful to 
the trust committed to us. Some of our stu- 
dents come to Boston very strongly impressed 
with the idea that they are set for the defence of 
Metbodism. 1n most eases they are not altogether 
to blame for their attitude. They bave heard 
that the city and all ite inhabitants have trom 
the beginning been given to throwing things — 
things theological as well as things commercial 
and political — overboard, and perhaps have 
finally come here against the warnings and pro- 
tests of their friends, especially their ecclesias- 
tical superiors. It does not occur to them until 
they get here, and occasionally not for some time 
after their arrival — | think that they almost al- 
ways get the idea before they finish the course — 
that they may have mistaken Methodism, or that 
some things which Methodists have generally 
held, like certain of the tenets of the other denom- 
inations, may be unfounded, and that therefore 
their seal for the church may do it more harm 
than good. Such men are not really prepared 
tor the study of the grandest of all the sciences. 
It is impossible for them to be fair and impar- 
tial. I would not admit them to the school, but 
put them on a waiting-list until they learned 
to love, not the church less, but the trath more. 

There is a subtler and more stubborn hin- 
drance to success in the study of theology in 
what I will call 


Personal Prejudice. 
Students come to us with a rvligious experience. 








At any rate they tell us that such is the case, 
and we seldom see reason for doubting their 
statements. Some of them tell very remarkable 
stories, and take a pride in being able to do so 
which they would not feel if they better under- 
stood the psychulogy of conversion; for it is 
easy to see that God would not have handled 
them so roughly as He did if they nad not forced 
Him to such violence by their obstinacy. The 
kingdom of heaven does not naturally come 
“ with observation.” Now it is often the case, 
even at the present day, that one’s religious ex- 
perience is associated with one’s theological po 

sition. It comes about in this way: Religion is 
identified (say) with Methodism. The sinner, 
though convicted rather, perhaps, by his motb- 
er’s life than by the preacher's sermons, when 
be is floally brought tothe point of yielding to 
the influence of the Spirit, puts his eurrender 
into the form of acceptance of a doctrine that he 
has heard from the pulpit. He is converted, 
and henceforth thinks of bis conversion as con- 
ditioned by his acceptance of the given doc- 
trine. The same may be the case with any of 
the most fondly rememb>sred seasons of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord. In this way 
certain doctrines become so dear to the regen- 
erate soul that he would as soon think of losing 
his religion as of abandoning any of them; in- 
deed, he would consider their abandonment as 
nothing less than apostasy. This, of course, ie 
all very illogical, simply an example of that 
hoary fallacy, post hoc ergo propter hoc, into 
which the best of us have sometimes fallen, but 
it would seem as if, in the case in question, any 
intelligent Obristian might avoid it. Has not 
James Jaid it bare in his reply to the fanatics of 
his day,“ The devils beli and ¢ ble?” 
and, if this is not enough, is not the fact, daily 
thrust in our faces, tbat men and women hold- 
ing the most diverse opinions testify to the 
same experience? Men destined to be teachers 
ia the church ought, even at the beginning of 
their course in theology, to be able to distin- 
guish between an act of assent, which never 
saved anybody, and the spirit of submission, 
without which no one, however exact his ortho- 
doxy, was ever saved; or, if he has not attained 
to the ability todo this,to be willing, in the 
spirit of Paul, to be accursed for the sake of the 
truth. Otherwise I would not admit him. 

I have dwelt so long on the hindrances to the 
fulfillment of the requirement stated that by 
this time you have, perhaps, begun to think it 
formidable. Sach is not the case. It is rvally 
as casy as it issimple. I said that I should ask 
you if you had the disposition that befits a 
Christian student, and further defined the dis- 
position required as perfect 


Willingness to Learn. 


I might have abbreviated both the question and 
the explanation; for the disposition that befits 
the Christian student is simply the disposition 
that befits the Christian as a student, and will- 
ingness to learn the spirit of submission mani- 
fested with reference to the truth. All that I 
mean to require, therefore, is that you be so 
thoroughly converted that you will become as 
little children in your intellectual lives. I use 
the term converted because, as you perceive, | 
am dealing with a religious qualification, and 
thoroughly because I consider the lack of this 
qualification an imperfection in one’s religious 
character. Defective characters of one kind 
and another are common enough. In fact, it is 
probable that there are few of us whose lives are 
completely Christianized. A good example of 
the class whose defect is in their intellectual 
lives is found, I think, in the distinguished di- 
vine, Toplady. it was he, you know, who wrote 
“ Rock of Ages.” How many souls that hymn 
has brought to submission and salvation! Who 
could wish for a finer expreesion for self-deny- 
ing humility? Surely, one says after reading 
it, ite author must have been a saint; and such, 
indeed, in some respects he doubtless was; but 
be cut a sorry figure in the arena of theological 
discussion. He cailed Wesley “the most ran- 
corous hater of the Gospel system ”’ in the his- 
tory of the English Church,and declared that 
he chastised him ‘‘ with studious disregard to 
ceremony,” nor repented of the manner in which 
he had treated him. He went so far as to say of 
the school to which Wesley belonged: “‘ I much 
question whether an Arminian can go to 
heaven.” This,{ am sure you will agree in 
saying, was of the devil. But so was, and is, all 
the bitterness, vituperation and persecution 
that has been witnessed in the church since its 
foundation; and you should regard it as evi- 
dence of incompleteness in the work of grace in 
your hearts whenever, under similar circum- 
stances, you are tempted to imitate Toplady’s 
example. You ought rather to welcome any 
one who comes to you in the name of God and 
trath, give his message a patient and impartial 
hearing, and accept or reject it according to a 








conscientious estimate of its merits, reckless of 
the consequences personal or denominational. 
This is the Christian disposition, and the one 
that is absolutely y to your growth in 
knowledge of the things of God. How other- 
wise can the promise of Jesus, that we should 
be led by the Spirit into all truth, be (fulfilled ? 
If you possess it, asking continually not only, 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me do?” but 
“ Lord, what wilt Thou have methink?” it is 
possible that He will use your theological in- 
structors as instruments in increasing your 
knowledge of Him and His purposes. In any 
case, as @ result of the cultivation of this dispo- 
sition, you will find every exercise in which you 
meet them a means of spiritual development. 

The second, and only other question that I 
should ask the candidate for admission, if, as I 
have already said, | were sure of getting a relia- 
ble answer, would be this: Have you the ability 
to think for yourself? 1 should not inquire, 
except, perhaps, from curiosity, how he came by 
this power. It is sometimes the result of study 
and training in institutions of learning; but 
not always, for sume graduates of these tnstitu- 
tions lack it, while some who have had little ed- 
ucation, in the conventional sense of the word, 
are well equipped in this respect. 

Let me explain what I mean by 





Thinking for One’s Self. 


I do not, of course, mean the adoption 
of an opinion suggested by caprice or prej- 
udice, and adherence to it without regard to its 
validity. That is mere obstinacy. To my mind 
independence in thinking involves two things. 
In the first place, it involves the ability to weigh 
tacte and reasons. This, ina greater or less de- 
gree, every adult human being ought to possess , 
for it is necessary to the conduct of life as well 
as to the practice of a profession. It should 
therefore be a prime aim in education. As a 
matter of fact, many are imperfectly developed 
in this direction, and sometimes, if not often, 
this lack is due to the use of faulty methods in 
our schools. Here is an illustration of the way 
tn which independence in thinking is not devel- 
oped. A pupil comes upon a Latin noun which, 
so far as its form would indicate, might be 
either a dative or an ablative of the second de- 

lensi The teacher allows the child to say in 
answer to a question about its construction, 
that it may be either the one or the other, or 
that if it is the one, it means one thing, and if 
the other, another, and that is the end of the 
matter. The question why it should be thought 
the one or the other, is not raised. This method is 
applicable also to science and philosophy. It per- 
mits students to recite theories, many of which 
may be obsolete, one after another, without the 
trouble of discussing their merits —a delighttully 
easy exercise. This isthe method, I judge, by 
which a very popular preacher, whom I heard not 
long ago, was educated for the ministry. At any 
rate, he is a good example of the natural result 
of such a method. He took for his text @ pas- 
sage whose exact meaning is disputed. Hestated 
the three interpretations that had been given to 
it. They were mutually exclusive, and yet, be- 
lieve me, he made those three inconsistent inter- 
pretations the three heads of his discourse, and 
proceeded to develop them, seemingly uncon- 
scious of the fact that at least two-thirds of 
what he said was entirely without warrant in 
the Scripture which he was expounding. Now, 
we are not satisfied with making that sort of 
preachers; nor are we desirous of trying to 
make preachers of the right sort out of the 
wrong sort of material—out of men who, by 
reason of deficient or improper training, though 
they have learned to count, nave not learned to 
weigh, facte and reasons. I, at avy rate, prefer 
more productive employment. 

There is at least one thing more involved in 
thinking for one’s self—the power, become a 
habit, of deciding questions of fact or probabil- 
ity in accordance with the data available, This 
and the qualification just discussed belong to- 
gether, but they do not necessarily involve each 
other. Tnere are those who are forever discuss- 
ing without coming to a decision; also those 
who are prompt enough to decide but seldom 
able to give reasons for the opinions which they 
have espoused. The power to bring one’s self to 
a rational decision, like the other, is a prime 
requisite for success in life,and therefore should 
be universally cultivated; but in this case as in 
the preceding, the schools often fail to accom- 
plish their object. The student’s time and 
thought are so largely consumed in conning the 
opinions of others that he gets little or no prac- 
tice in forming opinions of his own. The result 
is men and women, learned, it may be, but with- 
out vigor or character. 

It is of the utmost importance to you that you 
should be fully equipped for independent think- 
ing. In the first place, it is important to you 
personally. It will secure you comparative 
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peace of mind throughout your studies. 1 pre- 
sume that you have heard the oft-repeated say- 
ing, “Goto the theological school to lose your 
religion.’’ The fact that underlies this exagger- 
ation is explained by the lack of the power 
which I have just described. Men come to us 
with notions which they have imbibed at vari- 
ous times and places, but which they have never 
really made their own. In process of time they 
come to see that some of their ideas are unten- 
able. They are really in no worse case than oae 
who has taken the wrong road. He at once 
tries another. They, not having been trained to 
sensible thinking, remain for some time with- 
out substitutes for the so-called beliefs discard- 
ed, and, being accustomed to identify faith with 
intellectual assent to such propositions, without 
the satisfaction that they derived from them. 
Then they begin to talk about losing their faith, 
and forthwith they are added to the list of vic- 
tims of the schools of theology. Such an expe- 
rience is wholly unnecessary, and it would be 
unknown if our students all came prepared, for 
good and sufficient to change their 
minds as promptly as they would abandon the 
wrong road for the right one. A change of 
mind would then always be an act of faith anda 
means of grace. 
Those who have been 


Trained to Decide Things 


have the advantage of others also from a profes- 
sional standpoint. They begin at once upon 
their ministerial outfit, getting clear ideas, set- 
tled convictions, and definite purposes, so that, 
when their course is completed, they have, not 
merely a collection of note-books more or less 
incorrectly representing their instructors, aud a 
library of books that have done others more or 
less good, but, at least, a comprehensive view of 
the development of the true religion, a firm 
grasp of its more important principles, and a 
plan for the effective exercise of their ministry. 
They are men with ideas; and, since men of this 
sort are always at a premium in the world, they 
naturally, as soon as they become known, take 
high rank andexert a commanding influence. 
They acquire power for good over the people. [ 
presume that you have often heard it sald that 
the preacher is the prophet of modern times. 
You may never have half believed it, but you 
have sometimes longed for the power to move 
men and bring them to God that the prophet 





work, having many new plans for the com 

winter. His reception was a hearty one. There 
was a pleasing program of music by a quartet, 
and addresses were made by Rev. Dr. Scott 
Hershey, Deacon Seodhuny, Bis. Ryan, Mr. G. F. 
Washburn, and others. . F. J. Dill presided. 


Webster. — Twenty members of the Worces- 
ter Preacbers’ Meeting, together with their 
wives, accepted the generous invitation of the 
Webster Church to hold its September meeting 
with them, and partake of a dinner and a 
free sail about their great lake in the afternoon. 
Despite the threatening clouds, all came off as 
planned. Monday, Sept. 13, a good compan 
assembled in the church at 1030 a. m. Prot. 
Buechler, of Boston, spoke on “ Better Church 
Music.’’ Rev. A. M. Osgood, with chart, illus- 
trated his discourse on “ Institutional Church- 
es.” A live discussion followed, cut short at 
12 45 by the call toan ample and excellent din- 
ner. Mr. Cyrus Spaulding kindly furnished 
barges to and fromthe lake,and the elegant 
little steamer of Mr. E.S. Hill was generously 
e= at the service of the happy company by 
its owner. Ail dispersed at 4.25 P. M., after hav- 
lug voted thanks to various parties, and espe- 
cially to Rev. Alex. Dight, the pestor, for the 
helpful meeting and pleasant outing. 


Cherry Valley.— Tbe trustees have raised near- 
 bogpen = money to pay for a new furnace for 
t church ($179), although the ue had 
voted to assume one-half the expense. Extra 
meetings called a “ home camp-meeting” are 
being held, with the assistance of neighboring 
preachers and singers. I'his church sent eight 
persuns to Toronto. Recently 2 were baptized 
and 2 received into full membership. Rev. T. C. 
Martin, pastor. 


North District 


Maynard.—The recent concert given by the 
yeas League netted a goodly sum, which 
will be applied on the church property. 


Woburn. — Thursday, Sept. 12, was a day of 
unusual interest with this church. As ‘rally 
Sunday” it brought a large number into the 
Sunday-school; and the occasion also served to 

ive a reception by the school to the pastor, 

v. l. H. Packard, and his family. The altar 
was prettily decorated with flowers; and the 
kindly and affectionate regard of the scbool for 
the pastor and family was embodied in an ad- 
dress of welcome read by Miss Sadie Bennett. 
A beautiful bouquet was presented Mrs, Pack- 
ard, and the wbole schoo! at the close formed 
in line and took each of the family by the hand 
to emphasize the heartiness of its welcome. Ono 
the Wednesday evening following, a delightful 
reception was held at the parsonage, at which 
about two hundred members of the church and 
congregation gathered to testify anew their es- 
teem for their tor and family and to make a 
ane contribution towards the furnishing 
é m9 





possessed. Do you know the secret of this 
power? Ithink that it is in the fact that they 
had a definite message whose truth had taken 
such a hold upon them that they could preface 
it with, “ Thus saith the Lord.” At any rate 
you will find that the preachers who, like Wes- 
ley, Whitefield, Edwards, and, in our own gen- 
eration, Moody, have had phenomenal success 
in winning souls, have been characterized by a 
similarly enthusiastic positiveness. Men of this 
stamp do not need a stereopticon. You have 
sometimes wondered how the prophets felt 
when God gave them special insight into His 
purposes. You will never know unless you have 
faith to exercise the faculties that He has given 
you. Then you will be able to catch His mean- 
ing in the movements that He is directing in 
the world, and not only yourself get on the 
right side of the great questions of your day, 
but enable those who depend on you for guid- 
ance to work with God. 

I hope that I have made myself clear. The 
substance of what I have said is this: We want 
men so thoroughly imbued with the Christian 
spirit that, sacrificing their personal or profes- 
sional prejudices, they will throw their minds 
completely open to the trath, whatever may be 
the direction from which it comes or the means 
by which it is communicatea; men with such 

fid , well-f ded, in the faculties which 
God has given them, that they will use these 
faculties as He intended them to be employed, 
in acquiring the largest and speediest know!l- 
edge of Him and His purposes. If you are men 
of this sort, we welcome you to our institution 
and its advent ,and pi ise you the most 
abundant success in your studies. If you are 
not — wel), you will sometimes, perhaps often, 
be discouraged and unhappy, and so shall we; 
but we will do as well by you as we can under 
the circumstances. 











She Gouterences. 


New England Conference. 


(Rev. A. H. Herrick, of Wakefield, has charge of the 
Obarch eg Srge for noe, Tk. 8; 
tricts (with the exception 0 orces 

Ministers od to 8 ditems to him, or hand 





‘8 are req 
them to him early Monday morning.) 


I wish to add to the above note my nal 
request that brethren will comply with its sug- 
gestion. Evidently, it is in general impossible 
to secure the items except as they are furnished 
by responsible parties. 

Preachers’ Meeting. -- The opening meeting 
after the vacation was addressed by Rev. Dr. 
BN. T Whitaker, who spoke interestingly on 
“The Wesleys.” Next Monday the meeting 
will be given to reminiscences of Dr. Sherman 
and Dr. Rice, with addresses by Rev. Messrs. 
W. 1. Haven, J. W. F. , J. H. Mansfield, 
F. Woods, F. N. Upham, C. A. Littlefield. The 
public is invited. 


South District. 


Boston, Tremont St. — Last Sunday evening 
the pastor, Rev. Dr. J. D. Pickles, gave an ad- 
dress on Dr. Abel Stevens, whom he styled “ the 
Macaulay of American Methodism.”’ 


Boston, People’s Temple. —A 
given to the , Rev. James 


fon was 
Boyd Brady, 


D. D., on Thursday evening last, upon bis return 
from bis three months’ tour abroad. e comes 
back in the best of bealth and spirits, ready for 





p ag the year opens auspiciously, 
and the people are looking for a prosperous 
year, spiritually and materially. 


East District. 


East Boston, Saratoga St.— The pastor, Rev. 
Chas. A. Crane, preached on the evening of 
Sunday, Sept. 11, on the subject, “ Labor’s Best 
Weapon.” The Bast Boston Argus calls the 
cong tion “one of the largest ever gathered 
in ao t Boston church.” 


Meridian St., Hast Boston. — At the last com- 
munion 7 were received into full membership 
from probation. Pastor Staples is back from 
his vacation, full of faith and courage. The 

have a mind to work, and the oatlook in 
all directions for vigorous and successful labor 
is very hopeful. 


Beverly. — The shingles on the parsonage hav- 
ing been in use as long as the house, the good 
people of the church decided to haveashingling 

and replace them. Some gave money, some 
five hundred shingles, aud some a thousand; 
they also furnished the other necessaries. Ona 
recent Monday more than twenty of the men 





and boys t their hands to the work, and be- 
fore night the work was done. 


West Medford, Trinity Church. — Services on 
last communion Sunday were held in the 
lecture-room, and two persons were received by 
letter. Sept. 12, the members and congregation 
were pleased once more to meet in their neat 
and commodious saditorium. The trustees, 
being dissatisfied with the pews, bad them 
taken down, and the light ends replaced by 
very handsome and heavy ones. The seats have 
been newly lished, and the room carpeted 
throughout. This church is, without exception, 
one of the finest in or around Medford. The 
congregation is increasing. The church is re- 
joicing in the appointment of Rev. A. W. L. 
Nelson, who is giving his whole heart and 
energy for its prosperity, spiritual as well as 
financial. 


Ipswich. — The church is to be thoroughly 
renovated, ceilings frescoed, new car pat in, 
etc. Three or four students go from this church 
to Wilbraham Academy this fall. Two weeks 
ago one of the class-meetings had sixty-four in 
attendance, and there were four others in ses- 
sion at the same time. On Sept. 6 there were 
five additions to the church. v. G. F. Dur- 
gin, pastor. 


Peabody. — This charge has prospered greatly 
during the summer under the ministry of Rey. 
Dr. Daniel Steele, a former pastor. An open-air 
service in the park has been held by earnest 
workers in the church every Sunday afternoon 
since June. meetings have been ad- 

ressed by various speakers, have been largely 
attended,and have exerted a good influence. 
Dr. Steele with his family occupied the parson- 
age during the pastor’s absence, and reports a 
delightful summer among old parishioners and 
many friends of all denominations in the vicin- 
ity. Rev.C. H. Stackpole, the pastor, and wite 
are cordially welcomed back to their work after 
an absence of two months and a half in Europe. 
They bring with them renewed strength for 
their labors. 


Zion's Herald.—It the editor will aliow, I 
wish here to say a few words with reference to 
the circulation of the HERALD—and these I 
would address to the members of the churches 
not less than to the ministers. I am glad to 
chronicle improvements upon church property, 
and to record conversions and accessions to the 
church. [shall also be exceedingly giad to note, 
as an interesting item and a hopeful augury 
concerning im 4 church, that the list of suab- 
scribers to the HERALD has been enlarged. Few 
realize how t a heip to the religious life of 
home and church this paper is if it can be gotten 
into the hands of the people. Present subscrib- 
ers can do very much toward upbuildi the 
Redeemer’s kingdom by inducing their friends 
to subscribe to the HERALD. A word trom them 
as to the helpfulness of the paper in their fam- 
ilies and to themselves may have greater weight 
with some than anything that the minister 
could . A minister could hardly spend to 
better advantage the time which would be re- 

ulred for a thorough canvass for the HERALD. 

t will go far to secure a more intelligent Chris- 
tianity and a more vigorous denominational 
loyalty, both of which are greatly needed. It 
will be well for the panes to take pend into 
the pulpit and ge out its various ures of 
excellence. But this alone will not saffice. It 
will be to follow up this public com- 
mendation of the paper by a vigorous, personal, 
house-to-house canvass. It may be well to point 
the ilar relation which the 

paper sustains to our Method 

that all profit goes to the church in the sha, 
of benefit to the worn-out ministers. It ought 


part preac’ 
North and Soutp Districts, should add several 
thousand sa bers; and that would bless the 
homes and the church. We needa revival of 
denominational loyalty, including loyalty to our 
Methodist literature. H. 





West District. 


Chicopee. — The pastor, Rev. R. &. Bisbee, re- 

turned to his pulpity Sunday, Sept. 12, after a 
restful vacation. All the societies of the church 
are beginning the autumn work with enthusi- 
asm. The lectures on Sunday-school pormal 
work, given by Judge L. B. Hitchcoc: 
Park, were so valuable that he 
to deliverthem in Spring 
the officers and teachers of our schools in that 
city and vicinity. The first of the series will 
be given, Sept. 20, in State St. Church. 


Florence. — Durinvg the vacation months the 
evening preaching service and the League 
prayer-meeting have been combined and con- 
ducted by leaders chosen alternately from 


: A coming 

very encouraging and the prospect 

7 ey for a revival. Rev. W. H. Dock bam 
pastor. 


Holyoke, A St. — Plans are being made 
for an Old Folks’ day—a feature of church 
activity which the or, Rev. N. B. Fisk, bas 
successfully establis in former charges. An 
efficient committee has the matter in charge. 


Mitt . — The tor, Rev. H. B. King, 
has poe oye his two months’ vacation 
abroad, invigorated for the fall and winter work. 


Springfleld, Grace.—The Epworth League 
heid its annual installation of officers, Sunday 
evening, Sept.12. Dr. F. N.Seerley, president of 
the Springfield Epworth Union, conducted it, 
and after speaking upon the special duties of 
the various officers, presented the symbols of 
office. The pastor, Rev. E. P. Herrick, made a 
short address upon “The Relation of the Ep- 
worth League to the Church, and the Relation 
of the Charch to the League.’ 


Trinity.— A large congregation hered on 
Sunday morning, Sept. 12, to hear the able me- 
morial sermon preac by the , Dr 


t . 
Pg commemorating the life and work of 
Dr. William Rice who for forty years went in 
and out among the people of Trinity Church; 
“who was never too busy to give hours of his 
time to the church for weeks in succession; 
never 80 occu with other ap ee that he 
did not at our call bring all his splendid gifts 
all bis wealth of experience, all his weight o 
influence, and lay all as a living sacrifice upon 
the alter of Trinity Church.” 


Rev. J. H. Gaylord, whose home is now in 
Springfield, is out again after his recent illness. 


Zion's Herald. —Dr. William Rice, a few 


fluenced every one who heard him to great zeal 
in the circulation of this our own papee. In- 
deed, ic looking over the pages of this week's 
issue, we are wondering what better family 
paper can go into the homes of our people than 
bh ZION’s HERALD is not given over to any 
one theme, not even the highest — it should 
not be — nor is it devoted to one class of peo- 








Clara Barton, President of the Red Cross Society, 
Indorses Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 


The Indorsement by the Red Cross Society of Dr. Greene's Nervura 
Means Everything to thuse who need [ledicine, for the Whole 
Aim and Object of the Society is to Relieve Suffering. 








Ciara Barton, Head of the Most Benevolent Order on Earth, and Best Known Woman 


in the Whole World, Thus Gives the Encouragement 
Sufferer that Dr. Greene’s Nervura will Give Back 


One Has Only to Use it to be Well and Strong. 


Why will people continue to suffer and drag 
out an unhappy and miserable existence of sick- 
ness, pain, weakness and debility when there is 
@ remedy sure to cure? Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy is pronounced on every 
hand and by all clasves of people to be the most 
wonderful cure for disease ever known. [t cures 
where all others fail. Physicians declare Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura to be beyond doubt the grand- 
est medical discovery of this century and recom- 
mend and prescribe it as the surest of all reme- 
dies to restore bealth and strength, to make the 
sick well and to relieve the weakness, debility, 
pain, anguish and suffering of disease. 

What higher commendation cap this medicine 
have, what more convincing proof, what more 
positive assurance that Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy will surely cure, than 
the recommendation and indorsement of the 
Red Cross Society through ite President, the 
world-wide known and universally loved and 
honored Olara Barton, who has brought relief 








to thousands of the world’s suffering, whose 
crowning act of benevolent charity in carrying 
to stricken Armenia ships laden with the tender 
mercies of charity is a matter of history known 
to all the world. 

Such is the world famous Clara Barton, Presi- 
dent of the Red Cross Society, and her words in 
praise and commendation of the wonderful curer 
of disease, Dr. Greene's Nervura biood and nerve 
remedy, will be the kiadling of new hope to 
th ds upon th ds of those who are 
sick, out of health, weak, nervous, or who suffer 
from headaches, rneumatiem, neuralgia or other 
painful and distressing disease, nervous affec- 
tions or poor and devitalized blood. 

No suffering person certainly can hesitate for 
en instant to immed secure and use this 
grandest of medicines, . Greene’s N: 
when the President of the greatest benev: 
order on earth gives personal assurance of the 
great value and wonderful health-giving powers 
possessed . Greene’s Nervura blood and 





nerve re y- 
Clara Barton says : — 
“ We have tried Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy and, aithough the remedy has 





of Her Own Word to Every 
Lost Health and Strength. 


“ President of the American National Red Cross, 
“ Washington, D. 0.” 


«ere pep ay Le bg meet 
prescri . Greene, Temple 
the most successful physi- 


~~~ *- * 
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October Weddings 





Never before in the history of Ohina, 
Glass and Lamps were shapes and decora- 
tions so artistic and effective. 

American Cut Crystal Glass now equals 
the English and French in brilliancy and 
beauty of design, and the fashion for cut 
glass for bridal gifts prevails. 

Rich crystal and colored Carlsbad Glass 
in Vases, Loving Cups, etc., also hold rank 
with Orystal Glass and items costing from 
$5 to $40 are attractive. 

Fine Lamps, which hold an important 
place in the Library or Parlor, never were 
produced with greater effect than now. 
We have designs made for us by Wedg- 
wood, by Doulton, as well as in Ohina and 
Japan, both in bronze and porcelain, which 
are superb in form and color, and they are 
mounted with the best American Safety 
Founte and Burners. As the evenings grow 
longer the good lamp is appreciated. All 
grades from $3 up to $90 each. 

Dinner and Tea Set Department, seen on 
3d floor. Extensive line to choose from, 
and being stock patterns can be readily 
matched for years to come. Our stock 
shown in the seven floors was never larger, 
more valuable and comprehensive than 
now. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDutive & Stratton Co, 


China, Glass and Lamps Merchants, 
120 FRANKLIN St. 








scribing now receive the paper for fifteen 
months at the price of twelve. R. 





N. E. Southern Conference. 


anda number of people started in the 
Christian li The results to the churches have 
been H ing of 


Burnside. ° 
at Willimantic camp-ground, 
dered by his physician to take a two months’ 
vacation. = is h.,- Lake, N. H., where 
it is hoped he y ent recover. He 
threatened with a "a difficulty of an apoplectic 
natare. 


— Rev. O. U. was assisted 
on Su 12, by Dr. G. M. Hamien and 
wite, and @ col fon was taken for the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Educat y 
amounting to $10. This is a notable occurrence, 
as no collection has here for this 


Hartford Preachers’ Meeting has been a t 


often and is now an accomplis' 
fact. After o. coreful canvass and ion it 
was started M woe, 5 Sept. 13, and to meet 


monthly inthe oe jum 8t. Chareb. It 
includes all the hod ist of Hartford 
and vicinity on both sides river. “rhe culti- 
vation of acquaintance and fraternity among 

the bretbren of the two Conferences cannot fail 





to result in good. Dr. Buck, of Bristol, and 
Rev. J. 8. Wadsworth gave the literary menu 
atten consisted of a very interesting accoun 
by the former of a recent visit to the cliff dwell- 
ings of Arizona, and a carefully — paper 
by the latter, on the “‘ Enforcement he Sun- 
day Law.” D 
- interesting. Dinner 
. M. CG. A. ao Twenty: -two 
oa present. mmons was ules, 
dent, and Henry Medd ° . eS 
1806,’ Hove, Walter J. Yates, W.'A 
and I. Simmons on made the Geaialiee ae on 
> Rev. W. A. Richards was not able to 
7 aan, as he is suffering from an attack of 


r comin — The religious work has ~~ well 
maintained during the summer. Sept. 5, 4 were 
received in full membership, 1 to probation, and 
4 persons were baptized. ug. 7, tbe Firemen’s 
Day was one of the most notable occasions the 
city ever saw. The ladies of the Methodist 
Chureb ww dinner for pearly six hundred 
of the This netted them considerably 
over $100, which will probably be expended in 
Patiding” better accommodations in the church 


Zion's Herald. — Many pa os are making 


for an earnest, cpeentve paign i 
ng the autumn. There ‘s qbuntent & need of it 
in nearly all our ch and alties. 





One of the most helpful aids in the Sane 
of the religious life is ZION’s HERALD. Every 
home ought to heave a copy of one of our re- 
ligious papers, and the best one for our people 
is our own New England organ. Many pastors 
will push the canvass vigorousiy. Notice from 
the pales. with exhortation in the prayer and 
ya meetings, and a house-to-house be ey 
during visitation, will certaint v tie foe 
goodly increase of subscriptions; and the in- 
crease in intel! and interest a 
pom cannot fail toa in the d ‘onal 
ite of the family circles, church and individuals. 
Pash the subscription list for the sake of the 
local work in the parish, if for no other =. 





East [Maine Conference. 
Bucksport District. 


East Machias Camp. meeting. — Never in the 
— of these grouads has there been a more 
istactory — any 2 held than that of 1897. 


The camp-meeting was preceded—as for the 
last three “1: a very interesting, instruct- 
ive, a jpworth convention, 


omnis Bee. John Tinling. The papere 
[eae ted and read on the various topics were of 


we ae weed there is no closed-in audi- 
torium on the ground, as on neariy all our camp- 
a stand age a roof in. 


A.B. 
R. Sutcliffe, E. 8. Gaban, J. Tinling, Chas. 
Ben: ‘hese ser 


8. A. . = 
bu ted with Bible readings by 
tcliffe, and the Junior League hour 

by Mrs. Pg Tinling. At —— 


By etlent Une Goepel, while neatly as many more 
y silent testimony declared that they were, or 
wished to be, w! y the Lord’e. 

With a continuance of the growth manifested 
da the = Se years —thirteen cottages 
being last year —th‘s ground is destined 
to be a place where an Mee amount of good 

done. it is by 














ai ad ON’T be penny wise and 
ee pound foolish by buy‘ng 
Ancuon lone the «<just-as-good mixtures, ‘so 
ATLamTI0 called White Lead,” or other 
ras | a substitutes for Pure White Lead. 
ain In painting, the cost of labor 
commen so far exceeds the cost of mate- 
Chicago. . 
— rial that the best only should be 
amowsr | an | used. The dest is Pure White 
ccvmmen Lead (see list of brands which are 
JOHN T. LEWIS @ BROS CO > ° . 
vaur "| genuine) and Pure Linseed Oil. 
SALEM . By using National Lead Co. 's Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
com: Sn FRE Se sare tate eay cramed, “Tamsin fe 
r Loutoville. pone Be gan ees Speci i | eas 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





District will be held with this church, Oct. 6 
and 7. 


East Bluehill.—The work at this — is 
encou ions and 


raging. Large congregat 
ing interest are manifest. It is evident that 
there is a work for Methodism in — the 
ee eS ae ithstand- 
ing. One was ’ eemedenes received into the 
charch, Sept. 12. 


Bucksport Centre.— Rev. W. H. ee, ls to 
in on work, Sept. 21, assisted | a, 
H. Jones, ot South China. The field 
seems ol for the harvest. 


Now that the vacation season is over, and the 
people are settling down to the routine of home 
and cburch work, we trust it will be with a 
determination to accomplish something for the 
Master. Let us not put off until the last of the 
Fae be ge part of our work that can be done much 
at this season than in mid-winter or in 
—_ Pash the canvass for ZIONn's 
let us double our subscription list 
before  Ubrist mes and so do a good work for our 
people. The paper ought to be in every Meth- 
odist home, and it would do no harm if it got 
into a goodly number of the homes of our 
*“ eburch cousins; ” let us put it there if a 
While it is qratitying to know that last 
notwithstanding the hard ti —< — ne aagromate 
collection for missions from Buc 
was the largest in its cane eae the o_o =~ 
for other benevolences were not much behind 
other when we did very well indeed, we 
are still anxious to meke a gain along all these 
lines this year. We believe that by a systematic 
and persistent move it can bedone. Shall we 
not make such an effort ? “Bat, above all, we are 
~~ that pastors and people should put 
forth their most earnest efforts to win souls for 
Jesus. It will be an inspiration to feel that all 
are making special efforts to save the lost. To 
save, to educate, and to help others may with 
trath be said to be our great ambition as we 
open the fall campaign for the Master. 





For Over Fifty Years 


ae. wansee> Soornine Syrevup has been used ps 
eething. it soothes the child, softens th: 

shay all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
for Diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a bottie. 





“ A Stiteh in Time Saves Nine,” 
ttl 4 eed teere ts +) the aa A of throat 
soreness, or 6 cough, will save pain, i , loss of time 
and even lite itself. It cures in every instance. Sold 
everywhere. 

The second popular Hoosac Tunnel excursion 
via tbe Fitchburg R. R. leaves the Union Sta- 
tion, Boston, by special train at 8.15 a. m., Sat- 
urday, Sept. 25. Rate only $200 for the round 
trip. Address J. R. Watson, Gen’l. Pass. Agent, 
for circular. 


Church Register. 


Central Oiroult Pr. Mtg. at Natick, Oct. 6 
Norwich Dist. Min. Asso. at Rockville, Oonn., Oct. 18, 19 











POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rev. W. D. Maicom, 69 Webster St., Haverhill, Mass. 
Rev. G. M. Steele, D. D., 19 Chalmers Place, Obleago, 
Tu. 


W. &. M. 8. — The annual meeting of the New England 
Conference Woman's Home Missionary Society will be 
held in St. Mark’s Church, Brookline, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct.6and6. Further particulars later. 

Sanam Wrman Fiorp, 
Conf. Cor. Sec. 


MANOCHEST2R DISTRICT BPWORTH LBAGUB 
CONVENTION will be held at Hillsboro Bridge, Oct. 4-6. 
Rev. W. T. Perrin, president New England District, and 
Rev. Elihu Snow, of Concord, will be among the speak- 
ers. Programs out this week. The location is centra! 
and railroad connections good. Let pastors and — 
workers plan to attend. 











W. H. M. 8. — — The annual m meeting of the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society of the New England Southern 
Conference will be held in 8t. Paul’s Church, Pall River, 
beginning at 3 p. m., Sept. 28, and closing the 2th. Mra. 
Marion Yates, of Harrimas, Tenn., will speak of the ovn- 
dition and needs of our mountain mission-flelds on 
Tuesday evening. Every auxiliary should be repre- 
sented by delegates and written reports. 

ALIcR Brooks Teeeasxis, Cor. Sec. 


# q > 
FOSS — BARNABY —In Bast Pep 
Rev. ©. H. Hanaford, Fred A. Foss, of 
Frances O. Barnaby, of Brookline, N. BH. 











Sept. 1, aA 
perell, an 








Ww. BH. M. 8. —- The twelfth annual meeting of 
the New Hamp Conf: Ww. H. M. 8. will 
be held at Claremont, x. H., Sept. % and 2%. There will 
be an address Tuesday evening and exercises all day 
Wednesday. Let there be a large company of delegates 
and all others who are interested in the good work done 
by this Society. Mrs. OC. H. Fanwsworrts, Rec. Sec. 








Money Letters from Sept. 13 to 20. 


A G Boyden, Wm Barton, L D Bragg, W McK Bray. 
Sarab A Chase, EB E Clough, B F Clark, © 8 Cummings, 
O D Clapp. W H Dunnack, Mrs M B Dyer, J F Dau- 
skin, EB H Davis, Mrs C A Dolliver. A Ellis, M © Bddy, 
Obas Eaton, F H Ellis. LL Frost. Mrs John Glover. 
H C Hemmenway, A L Howe, A H Humes, T M House. 
W © Johnson, Mrs D V Jenkins, Jos B Jewett. JW 
Lane, BE © Langford. Henry Mayberry, F @ Morris. 
D © Newcomb, J B Nichols, J F Norton. B B Pope, 
Osborn Perry, Mre 8 D Pendexter. Ephraim Searle, 
EB F Smith, Daniel Short, L H Shaw, F W Sadler, Mrs 
EB J Safford. A D Traveller, A D Thilodeau. Mrs © 8 
Wing, W © Wentworth, & M Wyatt, O H Williamson, 
True Whittier. A M Young. 





MAINE CONFERENOB LOCAL PREACHERS’ A880- 
CIATION. — The President of the Nations! Association 
of Local Preachers informs me that entertainment will 
be provided for all who may attend the anpual meeting, 
to be held at qr cy «erage If any of our mem- 
bers, whether elected dategete pot, wish to attend, 

lease write to Rey. Geo. &. ¢ Sones, a, i708'Say" der Avenue, 
Pnuladelphia, Pa. The meeting w ve eld =e - Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, = Norris 

JosEPa MovuLrTow, Sec. 
—_—_———- —- 


Only « limited number of tickets for the 
Fitchburg R. R. popular excursion to Hoosac 
Tunnel will be placed on sale. They can be se- 
cured on and after Wednesday, oe bees 
Washington St., and p= Station, Cause- 

Boston. For circ ular address 


St., J. R. 
Watson,” Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
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Persian Rugs} 


We have just received a few bales 
of very fine and beautifully colored 


Persian Rags 


Medium and small sizes. What is 
there that would be more acceptable 
or appropriate for a Wedding present ? 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & 60 


163 to 169 Washington Street 


NEAR CORNHBILL 
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THE MODERN READER'S HBL 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Script- 
ures, Presented in Modern Liter- 
ary Form, 

BY— 


RICHARD C. MOULTON. 
M.A. (Camb.), Ph. D. (Penn.), 
Professor of Literature in English 
in the University of Chicago. 
Small 18 mo. Cloth, extra, 50 cts each; 
Leather, GO cts. 


Fifteen volumes ready; others in press. 


Are you familiar with & ¥ of the Bible? 
» do you know 
Wisdom Series them as you know your 
In Four Volumes. favorite poet, or even as 
The Proverbs, Eccle- you know the history or 
siasticus, Ecclesiastes fiction which has im- 
—Wisdom of Solomon, pressed you most ? Do 
Job. a wish to know them 

ter ? 


Drop into your pocket a volume of 
The Modern Reader’s Bibie. 


Do you want to interest any one else in the Bible? 
This edition bas been 

History Series printed with ali the care 

In five volumes. to make the page attract - 

is, Mxodus, iveand the sense cleac 
Judges, oe Chron- which is given to books 
of the day. Poetry is 


are so divided as to onal aan ‘othe ibieeden, 
Ses Bis See eee eketadg ot noe 
= has. Ff ... nting out the liter- 
The most attractively printed text is in 
The Modern Reader’s Bible. 


pci: wish to wee attractive gift to your 
Sunday-school 


teacher 
Reaghony, Best ortoascholer? One of 
‘our elomen. these volumes, ~ we 


id 
asia Daniel and leather, is « dainty gift 
the Minor Prophets. and inexpensive; 4 pe 
wish to give more you 
= Lag ” — or - — set of fifteen 
volumes, in w are en t 
Testament save the Psalms —— 


No gift book is more dainty than 

The Modern Reader’s Bible. 
Have you ever wished that you were more inter- 
ested in the Bible? bd 
Independent the plan of carryi 

Volumes. your pocket one of t 

D y and con littie vol- 

Biblical loyls. < Read the Intro- 

action carefully, and 
then read, as you get half an hour now antthen, 
the text. You will be surprised at the new 


beauties you will we even if yo f 
cee Bib you are a frequent 


No gift can A more valuable than 
The Modern Reader’s Bible. 


Do you often think it a ay that the Bible is 
more often read? 
Select Masterpieces Yet think, would any 
of Biblical other volume be read if 
iterature. {t were printed under 
A Uniform Volume. such disadvantages? 
This reprinting of the 
com without eneens it in the least, except as 
the revised version is used, but simply arra: 
ing the text in the manner understood of t 
deg hy the things which make people 
: Why did no one think to do this rete 





fore . 
The Scriptures seem like a new book in 
The Modern Reader’s Bible. 


The Rt. Rev. Henry ©. Porrer, Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, says of 
it: “ It is altogether admirable and of spe- 
cial value.”’ 


The Rt. Rev. Joun F. Hurst, Bishop of 
the MBthodist Episcopal Church, says of itt: 
“To the student and to all persons who 
relish truth in its finest form of expression, 
it is a positive boon.” 


Send for a volume; examine for yourself 
The Modern Reader’s Bible. 
PRICE PER VOLUME, 

Cloth, extra, 50 cts; Leather, 60 cts. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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Zion’s Herald, September 22, 1897. 
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Our Book Table. 





Manual of Ecclesiastical Architecture. Compris- 
ing a Study of its Various Styles,the Chronological 
Arrangement of ite Elements, aud its Relation to 
Christian Worship. By Prof. William Wallace Martin. 
With over 560 Illustrations. Cincinnati: Curts & Jen- 
nings. New ork: Eaton'& Mains. Price, $2. 

If architecture is “‘ frozen poetry,’”’ then eccle- 
siastical architecture must be theology in stone. 
Its evolution must run parallel with the prog- 
ress of the religious ideal. The soul naturally 
seeks an environment expressive of its loftiest 
sentiments and deepest emotions. This is the 
thought of the author in preparing this most 
interesting and instructive volume. It is, 
therefore, more than a mere study of architect - 
ural principles and forms. It starts with the 
ideas of architectural grace and beauty ipher- 
ited from Greece and Rome, and traces the de- 
velopment through all the changes down to the 
present. This involves a careful study of the 
famous cathedrals of medieval and modern Eu- 
rope, and also of the prevailing types of church 
architecture in America. The book is profusely 
illustrated, and bas a very complete index and a 
valuable glossary of technical words. It covers 
thoroughly a field of historical research but 
little cultivated heretofore, and is a valuable ad- 
dition to ecclesiastical bibliography. 

Relica of Primeval Life. Beginning of Life in the 
Dawn of Geologic! Te Tiuatretions. Fleming H. Be” 
vell: New York. Price, $1.60. 

This volume is made up of the substance of a 
course of lectures on “ Pre-Cambrian Fossils,” 
delivered in the Lowell Institute, Boston, in 
November, 1895, and which were received with 
signal favor. Dr. Dawson, & distinguished spe- 
cialist, treats the following topics in the order 
in which they are given: “ The Chain of Life 
Traced Backward in Geological Time; ” « Life 
in the Early Cambrian; ” “ Pre-Cambrian Life; ” 
“ Foundations of the Continents, and their 
General Testimony as to Life; ” “ Probabilities 
as to Laurentian Life, and Conditions of its 
Preservation; ” “ The History of a Discovery; ad 
“The Dawn of Life;” “ Contemporaries of 
Eozoon; ” “ Difficulties and Objections; ” “ The 
Origin of Life; “ Some General Conclusions.” 
This vol will d the critical and rev- 
erent attention of the most scholarly students. 
While the book is more particularly suited to 
the specialist in this and kindred sciences, yet 
the general reader will find several of its chap- 
ters exceedingly interesting and appropriable. 
Laem, from EYP: sMiigh Row York ton 

Lincinaatr susted. Price, $1.96. 

No field of remote antiquity has ylelded richer 
reward to the diligent explorer than ancient 
Egypt. The records of modern exploration in 
the land of the Nile fill volumes much too vo- 
luminous and costly to be available to any bat 
the savans and specialists. But so intimately is 
Egypt related to sacred history, and so large bas 
been its influence upon classical history and the 
institutions of modern times even, that tbe re- 
maine of ite civilization are of universe! inter- 
est. Dr. Fradenburgh, long recognized as an 
authority in the realm of Oriental antiquities, 
has presented, in plain language, the substance 
of the results of Egyptian exploration up to 
date. Ae might have been expected, he bas 
given us @ thoroughly readable and very val- 
uable book. 

On Plymouth Boeke eye ms = Decisive Events 10 
American History,” “ Our Colonial Homes,” etc. I- 
justrated. Price, 60 cents. 

The story of the first settlers of our country, 
who landed upon the Rock made famous by the 
pens of many able writers, is, in this little vol- 
ume, most graphically portrayed. The estab- 
lishment of the Plymouth Colony was an impor- 
tant factor in the founding of our pational 
existence, and the story of the struggles of the 
stalwart band in redeeming the wilderness, in 
battling with the rigors of the New England 
winter, in overcoming the hostility of the 
natives, and in paving the way forthe great na- 
tion that has taken front rank among the 
powers of the civilized world, contains 80 much 
of the grandest heroism that there is a decid- 
edly strengthening power in these pages. 
History ot the, Christiane Preparation for Modern 


* “Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings New York: 
Baton & Mains. Llustrated. Price, $150. 


The firet volume of Dr. Dryer’s “ History of 
the Ubristian Uhurch” received some very 
flattering notices from the press, and we are 
confident that this second volume will fully 
sustain the author’s reputation as a painstaking, 
discriminating historian. Tne volume is nearly 
a third larger than the former, and covers a 
very interesting period of history — that forma- 
tive period in which the institutions of the 
modern Western world, both political and 
ecclesiastical, began to take shape. The tragic 
story of the Crusades, the struggle of awagening 
thought with ecclesiastical and political despot - 
ism in Western Europe, the haining of the 
Bible, the invention of printing and the print- 
ing press —all these great epochal events fall 
within this period. Students of history, of 
every shade of religious belief, will find that 
this author strives to be impartial in recording 
events as they transpire, and critically discern- 
ing in assigning them their place and true 
value in the general trend of history. 

















The Greater Gospel. By John M. Bamford, Author of 
“My Cross aod Thine,” “ Christ in the City,” etc. 
Eaton & Mains: New York. Price, 50 cents. 

This volume pictures a preacher of righteous- 
ness in four services under the topics: “‘ Creed,’’ 
* Cross,” “*Ccown,” and “ Conquest.” The style 
of narrative is dramatic, picturesque and inter- 
esting. The perusal of the volume serves to 
greatly stir the reader in the way of holy aspi- 
ration and desire. 

Ways to Win. By Dyson Hague, Rector of St. Paul's 


Church, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Fleming H. Revell 
Company: New York. Price, 2% cents. 


The “ winning ” to which reference is made, 
is the conversion of the unsaved. The book was 
originally published in Canada under the title 
of “St. Andrew Work.” Being found especial- 
ly helpful to those at work in the Master’s vine- 
yerd,an urgent demand was made for a new 
edition. 

Peace, Perfect Peace: A Portion for the Sorrowing. 

B, Rev 


F. B. Meyer. Fieming H. Revell Co.: New 
York. Price, 2% cents. 


This is one of Mr. Meyer’s most tender and 
eonsolatory booklets, especially for the mourn- 
er. 

Christ Reflected in Creation. By D. ©. MoMillan. 


Fieming «4. Revell Company: New York. Price, % 
cents. 


The author traces, in devout and helpful spir- 
it, the analogy in the crucial struggle between 
the first and the second Adam. 

Redmond of the Seventh. By Mrs. Frank Lee. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. Price, $1.26. 

This «tory originally appeared as a sbort serial 
in the Youth's Companion. It has been en- 
larged and expanded without being in the least 
weakened — a most unusual accomplishment for 
an author, by the way — and will now take its 
place among the best of stories of school life 
among boys. Its hero was by no means a per- 
fect character, being a flery-tempered fellow, 
who made a good many blunders and whom his 
teacher did not like; but he was manly at bot- 
tom and courageous in times when courage is se- 
verely tested. As a picture of life in a public 
school in a large city, it takes high rank. Asa 
story which will +tir boys to be manly and true, 
it will also be highly commended. 

The Fifth Gospel; or, The Gospel According to Paul. 
(Revised Version.) By Charles Roads, D. D. Cincin- 
nati: Curts & Jennings. New York: Baton & Mains. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The author says with reference to his work: 
“The mass of facts concerning Ubrist’s life 
which Paul hes contributed to the genera! Gos- 
pel will surprise every Bible stadent who sees 
it compiled for the first time. In historical com- 
prehensiveness and value it comperes well with 
any of the four others, and fully justifies his 
claim to have a fifth Gospel. Chronologically, 
indeed, much of it was written first, and all of 
it completed Jong before John’s.” On the basis 
of Paul’s claim to bave received his Gospel di- 
rectly by revelation, and not from any human 
source, the author has gathered from his writ- 
ings and addresses all those references te the 
character and mission of Jesus which embody 
the apostle’s conception of Him. 





Magazines. 


—— The Nineteenth Century for September is 
a full and strong number, and deals with cur- 
rent questions and issues. W. H. Mallock writes 
strongly but sympathetically upon “ The Buck- 
Jumping ot Labor.” “Canning and the East- 
ern Question” is revived by the Right Hon. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P. Lady Glenesk discuss- 
es hopefully “ The Increasing Duration of Hu- 
man Life.” With this latter should be read 
* On Old Age,” by James Payn. Frederic Har- 
rison revives interest in Morley’s great lecture, 
in a contribution upon “ The Modern Machia- 
velli.” The p t Indian problem is discussed 
under the captions, “‘ A Remediable Grievance ” 
and “ Is the British Rej in Darger?” (Leon- 
ard Scott Publication Company: New York.) 

—— The Methodist Review tor September-Oc- 
tober is a noteworthy number — one of the very 
best issues that we have examined. Bishop 
Goodsell is fittingly given the first place as he 
answers the question for our church: “ Which 
Way?” We will not mar this contribution 
either by characterizing it or quoting from it; 
it should be read by every minister. Secretary 
Schell, in “ The Aposties in Art,” writes with 
rare critical and literary taste. “Is Another 
Mutiny Impending in India?” is very perti- 
neatly and conclusively answered by Prot.W. F. 
Oldham, of Ohio Wesleyan University. Dr. 
J. W. E. Bowen, in an able paper, pleads for 
* Higher Education forthe Negro.” The edito- 
rial departments are fall and varied. (Katon & 
Mains: New York.) 

—— The American Journal of Soctology tor 
September is a strong and valuable number. 
The contributed papers and editorial discus- 
sions are pertinent and judicial, and entirely 
free from the heated and violent and revolu- 
tionary views which masquerade under the 
name of socialism. ‘ Scientific Value of Social 
Settlements ” provides much-needed informa- 
tion upon the purpose and spirit of these mod- 
ern institutions. ‘“ Factory Legislation for 
Women ” shows how far the spirit of reform 
and amelioration of hard conditions as affect- 
ing women bas been carried. (University of 
Chicago Press: Chicago.) 

—— The New World tor September maintains 
its well-earned reputation for fresh and compre- 
hensive scholarship. Scarcely any magazine of 
the day lays the scholarship of the world under 
such tribute. We cannot accord with all the 
liberal and progressive) views) that:arejgiven 








place in this Review, but we gratefully recog- 


nize the strength and vigor of its pages. The 
leading contribution is from J. W. Chadwick, 
upon “ Benjamin Jowett.” F. A. Christie 
writes upon “ Harpack’s Chronology of the 
New Testament,” H. M. Simmons discourses 
in tender vein of “‘ Henry Drummond and his 
Books.”” Albert Reveille-writes, as he is so well 
prepared to do, upon “Some Aspects of Islam.” 
The book review department is very full, and 
the reviews of books are critical and reliable. 
(Houghton, Miffiln & Company: Boston.) 





Literary Notes. 

—— Mrs. James T. Fields has completed her 
biography of Mrs. Stowe, and her publishers are 
preparing to issue it in October. 

—— Sir Walter Besant’s new volume of fiction 
is“ A Fountain Sealed,” which is to be pub- 
lished immediately. It is a story of the youth 
of George II{. of England, and represents him 
as the lover of a charming Quakeress, Hannah 
Lightfoot. 

—— Little, Brown & Uo. announce a holiday 
edition of “ Quo Vadis,” in two volumes, printed 
from new type upon fine paper, with twenty four 
photogravure plates, including original pictures 
by Howard Pyle, Evert Van Muyden, and E. H. 
Garrett, and a new portrait of Sienkiewicz. 
There is also to bea large-paper edition of 250 
sets. 

—— The Book Buyer says that an echo of Mr. 
James Lane Allen’s last book is to be found in 
the announcement of a volume of poems to be 
entitled “The Choir Visible,” which Way & 
Williams will publish this autumn for Mrs. 
Adams, the wife of President Adams of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


—— America bas long been the record breaker 
in the matter of authors’ pay, for no writer ot 
this or any other century has ever received as 
much money for one book as was paid by 
Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Oo. (Mark Twein’ 
firm) for Gen. Grant’s M i The t 
considerably exceeded $500,000. 


—— The New Journalism as a business enter- 
prise is to be explained in the October Scribner's 
by J. Lincoln Steffens. This will be an inside 
view of a newspaper as a great factory, with 
illustrations from actual scenes at the factory io 
operation. The author points out the probable 
elevation of the standard of journalism from 
purely business motives. 


—— Book News states that the Putnams will 
have ready during September a dainty little 
book on Burns. /t will beentitied, “The Ayr- 
shire Homes and Haunts of Burns,” and it is 
written by H. OC. Shelly, who has visited the lo- 
calities associated with the Scotch poet's life, 
and who adds to his familiarity with these 
pleces a wide knowledge of Burns’ literature, 
and a warm appreciation of his character and 
work. The book will contain twenty-six illas- 
trations, chietly reproduced from photographs 
taken by the author. 


—— The interiors of one thousand of the most 
attractive homes in the United States have been 
photographed by the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
One hundred of the best of these pictures will 
be reproduced in that magezine. The first arti- 
cle of theseries — “ Inside of a Hundred Homes ” 
— will appear in the October Journal. Bed- 
chambers, reception and dining-rooms, bath- 
rooms, halls and apartments of every kind, will 
be pictured just as they are in daily use. Each 
picture contains dozens of suggestions. The 
houses photographed by the Journal are those 
occupied by persons of moderate income. Homes 
inevery State in the Union — from Maine to 
California — were photographed. 


—— A new edition of “The Religion of the 
Republic,” by A.J. Kynett, D. D., LL. D., in- 
cluding recent revisions of the laws of several 
States relating to religious corporations, is pass- 
ing through the press of our Western Book Con- 
cern, Curts & Jennings, Agents, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It includes revision of the laws of New 
York, Kentucky and Tennessee, following the 
latest revision of the statutes. Those of New 
York following the new constitution in effect 
since Jan. 1, 1896, and the subsequent revision of 
statutes, are most important, and are important 
not only for that State, but by judicial interpre- 
tations of value in other States. This book 
should be in the hands of every presiding elder 
and the pastor or trustees of every church in the 
country. 
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No Knife. No Risk. 
Write at once for pouptics describing ¢ 
causes and cure of diseased eyes— 


SENT FREE. 





by Dr. “ 
fF. A. WILLIAMS, M. D., 
{ » 200 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 











The Happiest Person Alive. 


The person who has always been well takes 
health as a matter of gourse, and doesn’t appre- 
ciate it. The happiest persons are those who have 
been cured after they have considered themselves 
incurable; they become anxious about their fel- 
low- men, and spread far and wide the good news 
of their regained health and the means by which 
it was accomplished. There is a great army of 
such people today who owe their present happt- 
ness and health to Dr. Greene and bis great med- 
ical discoveries, and tbe testimony they bear of 
relief from the grip of decay and death bears out 
the broad statement that ali the diseases arising 
out of the nerves avd blood can be quickly and 
permanently d by this ft speciall-t. 
Among the potent remedies discovered by his 
research is the world-famed Nervure. Dr 
Greene’s office is at 34 Temple Place, Boston 
Mass., and he may be consulted either persona! - 
iy or by letter free of all charge. ‘l'o be told «x- 
actly your ill and what to take to be} well by 
this great physician free of all cost is the privi- 
lege of rich and poor alike. A letter to him will 
receive instant attention, and his reply and ad- 
vice will be absolutely without charge. 








A Thing Worth Knowing. 

No need of cutting off a woman’s breast or a 
man’s cheek or nose in a vain attempt to care 
cancer. No need of applying burning plasters 
tothe flesh and torturing those already weak 
from suffering. Soothing, balmy, aromatic oils 
give safe, speedy and cercain cure. The most 
horrible forms of cancer of the face, : breast, 
womb, mouth, stomach; large tumors, ugly 
ulcers, fistula, catarrh; terrible skin diseases, 
etc., are all successfully treated by the applica- 
tion of various forms of simple oils. Send fora 
book, mailed free, giving particulars and prices 
of Oils. Address Ur. D. M. Byr, Box 25, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Wonderful. Water 


CURES 


Rheumatism 


Kidney 
Diseases. 


A Natural California Spring Water, 
easant to the taste, that is a solvent 
or URIC ACID, KIDNEY STONES and 

STONE in the BLADDER. 

The Isham California Water of Life is brough 
at great expense from the foot of Mt. San 
Miguel, near San Diego, Cal., where the springs 
are situated. The water has wonderful medict- 
nal properties. It readily dissolves uric acid — 
the chief cause of rheumatism and gout — 
stones in the bladder, and even kidney stones, 
the hardest known, have been dissolved in a 
few weeks’ use of the water. 

It also removes dandruff, prevents the bair 
from falling out, and in many cases produces a 
new growth. 

This water is fully endorsed and used by Col. 
WILLIAM M. OLIN, Secretary of the Coin- 
monwealth; Major William H. Hodgkins, ex- 
Mayor of Somerville, and many other gentle- 
men who occupy governmental and cfiicial po- 
sitions. It is also fully endorsed and prescribed 
by many leading physicians. There are many 
testimonials on file in our Office, which can be 
seen by any one who calls. 

Weeks & Futter, Boston; Biaediin & Sanat” Be,» 
y 


dence, R. I., and ts generally. 
Address, or cai! for ciroclure upon 


JOHN CARDNER, 
Distributer for New England. 
218 Tremont St., Room 411, 
RORTON, waar, 





acurative wer over disease unknown to other re 
dies, and isin fact the most revitaiizing. lif ving com- 
bination ever discovered. Weak Lun Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ilis of the 


sch, Liver, Kidneys and Boweis are d. ‘ing many 4 
he grave who would recover bealth by ie tumely _ 


- Needless~~ 
Headaches. 


Foul stomach and fermenting 
food cause most headaches. 
Taprant’s Eifervescent Seltzer Aperieat 

Cleanses, sweetens and stre: 

the stomach. Rely aw 
on it and make 
headache impos- 
sible. Endorsed 
by physicians 50 
years. 








soc. and $1.00 











REDUCED cs" $10 


This Most Wonderful Treatment Now With- 
in the Reach of Ail. 
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THE ALPHA CHAPTER, BOSTON UNI- 
VERSITY. : 


LIST of the alumni of the School of 

Theology of Boston University by 
classes. If any one can give further infor- 
mation, please address Rev. Seth O. Oary, 
President, Wollaston, Mass. 


(Continued from the H=ra.p of Sept. 15.) 
1856. 
BenJ. F. DeCosta, Prot. Episcopal, New York 
city. 
Hanson F. Forrest, Vt., South Londonderry, 
Vt. 
WasHINGTON I. PonpD, Seratoga Springs, N. Y. 
A. R. SYLVEsTER, Me., sd., Woodfords, Me. 


SAMUEL WILSON, 
1857. 


Tuomas J. Apsort, N. E., d. March 7, 1878. 

Ropert J. ANDREWS, N. J., Mauricetown, N. J. 

GEORGE T. BARNES, 

Epaar F. CuaRK, N. E. So., Plymouth. 

TERTULLUS Davipson, Cleveland, O. 

ABRAHAM 8. DoBBs. 

GrorGE M. HAMLEN, N. E.So., Pres. Mallalieu 
Sem., Kinsey, Ala. 

ALBERT M. LONG, Pitts., Prof. Robert College, 
Constantinople, Turkey. 

HENRY M. Loup, Au Sable, Mich. 

Wm. V. Morrison, N. E. So., sy., Cottage City. 

JouN PILKINGTON, N. Y. East, sd., Rockville 
Centre, N. Y. 

Joserx Scort, N. E., Chaplain, Springfield. 

James T. TUCKER, N. J., sd., Ocean Grove, N.J. 

Wma. F. WARD, d. Jan. 30, 1889. 

WILLIAM WILMoT. 


Tuomas 8. WILson, Methodist Church of Can- 
ada. 
1858. 


Joseru BAKER, a. Dec. 27, 1880. 


STEPHEN L. BALDWIN, Newark, Rec. 
Miss. Soc., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHARLES W. BLACKMAN, Me., sd., Kent's Hill, 
Me. 


WILLA Gass, d. Greenville, Miss., 1894. 


CHARLES E. GLOVER, N. Y. Mast, d. Sept. 9, 
1883. 


EDWARD H. Hywnson, Balt., Kent Island, Md. 


Joun J. Mriisaps, Church South, d. Dec. 16, 
1861. 


CHARLES MORGAN, Cong., Hampton, Vt. 
BENJAMIN REEVES. 
Henry D. Roprnson, N. BE. 80., North Easton. 
Gustavus SILVERSTEEN. 
James B. Stevens, d. Dec. 24, 1874. 

1859. 
NICHOLAS M. Browne, WIL., d. Feb. 4, 1895. 
NATHAN F. CoLvER, 4. Jane 31, 1895. 


Tuomas Exvuiorr, N. Y., ed., Fishkill-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


James B. FAuLES, Newark, P. E., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

SAMUEL M. HAMMOND, N. Y. East, d. Jan. 2 
1892. 

MALocom D. HERRICK, Orange City, Fla. 

CARLOs R. MARTIN, Foochow, d. Sept. 6, 1864. 

CHARLES MILLER. 

EpwIn W. PARKER, No. India, Shajebanpur, 
India. 

MATTHEW M. PARKHURST, Rock River, Chica- 
go, fil. 

HrraM P. SATCHWELL, Oregon, d. Feb. 1, 1894. 

WILLIAM SILVERTHORNE, N. E., sd., Gardner. 

EBENEZER A. SMITH, N. E., od., Springfield. 

Srpney K. Samira, N. Y. Bast, sd., Marlboro. 

ARAM VIELIB, Troy, sy., 132 W. 126th St., New 
York. 


Sec’y 


Joun W. ACKERLY, N. Y., Matteawan, New 
York, N. Y. 


GORGE W. BARBER, Me., sd., Bridgton, Me. 
ALEXANDER N. Frevps, So. Cal., Sespe, Cal. 
JosIAH FLETCHER, No. N. Y., d. May 7, 1883. 
CHARLES E. Lrrre, Newark, Jersey City, N. J. 
Joun G. SHRIVE, Bap., Yonkers, N. Y. 

DANIEL J. Smiru, N. H., Marlboro, N. H. 
THEODORE STEVENS, Phil., Phenixville, Pa. 
GroroeE C. THomas, Vt., d. Nov. 22, 1883. 
EDWARD W. VirGIn, N. E., Chaplain, Dedham. 


BENAJAH E. WHIPPLE, Prot. Episcopal, Sal- 
mon River, N. Y. 


W. DeM. WEEDON, d. June 1, 1863. 
Noan Woop, Wolcott, N. Y. 
{To be continued ) 


Obituaries. 











Cooper. — William H. was 
Alstead, N. H., March 20, , and died 
signe and 18 da Mass., June 5, 1897, aged 90 years, 2 


months 
up ite twenty-two | of age, 
man spent” worth, N. H. 


Vv in 1825 and united with the 

tional Chareh. in 1829 be married A L. 
Kempand removed to Worcester, Vt., in 
the forest and for himself a farm. 

se tet Be Amar ewe te 
e re ; 
and in 1870 ae tees Caroline} . 





Springtale, Mass., to live with his son, W. H. 

,and from this home he passed peacefully 
into the other life. 

His son isan honored class-leader in Trinity 
Church and the other surviving children are — 
Abbie L. Stanwood, St. Albans, Vt.; 
A. Bus ot Montpelier. Vi.; Mrs. Lucinda 
Maxbam, of Pullman, Ll.; Mrs. Hattie A. Hoyt, 
of Hillsboro, N. H. There were but two sons in 
the family, and both were soldiers in the civil 
war, the younger, Lieut. Aaron K. epee, hav- 

been Killed in the battle of Cedar Creek 

n 1845 Mr. transferred his membersb!p 
from the Congregational to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, of which he remained a faithful 
and honored member to the time of his death. 
His transfer to the church triumphant found 
him fully ready and marked the end of a most 
wholesome and useful Christian life. 

HENRY TUCKLEY. 





Remington. — Mrs. Joanna Lawton oe 
ton was bora at Portsmouth, R. I., — 31, 

and passed io her gy 

—, y. B 11, 1897, hav 


1 hover 
pg _—— completed 


In ear —_ Mrs. Remington accepted 
Christ as her personal Saviour. She was received 
into the First a Episcopal Charch in 
Fall River b -! v. Edward T. Taylor, its first 
pastor, probably im 1827, the first year of his pas- 
torate, and she continued in ite membership to 
the end of her life. These seventy years were 

characterized by fidelity to her Master and an- 
faltering loyalty to the church of her choice. 
Her love for Methodism was ardent, and she had 
ao intelligent Og meee in of ite doctrines and 
institutions. Th telligence in religious mat- 
ters was due in no small measure to the fact that 
in young womanhood she became a regular 
reader of ZION’s HERALD and ite weekly visits 
were hailed with delight throughout ber Jong 


life. 

Her plety was @ demonstrative type, 
but she walked in -y* fellowship with her 
Saviour. Her modert nature shrank from public 
notice, but the rare beauty of her Christian 
character shone within the circle of her inti- 
mate friendships and shed its brightest radiance 
upon the hallowed associations of dumestic life. 
“ Her children rise up to call her blessed.” In 
1829 she became the wife of Mr. Joshua Reming- 
ton. For about forty-seven years they were 
permitted to walk life’s pathway —. They 
were united not only in the bonds of coujegal 
affection, but in those of Christian love and serv- 
ice. During the period of their married life their 
home was always open to the Methodist itin- 
erants,and many a preacber has found refresh- 
ment and corofort while he paused in the enjoy- 
ment of its —— —— 

For the ten years of her life Mrs. 
Remington was detained almost entirely 
from participation in the services of the 
church by the infirmities of advanced age. With 
foided hands and restful teith she awaited His 
a whom she bad served in the days of her 
strength; and when at iast the Saviour called 
her to Himself it was to her a welcome summons 
= a@sweet release. Two sons and four daugh 

ae to cherish ber memory —_ antici- 
pate her welcome at the pol. 
Etewren. 





Stmonson.— Mrs. Jennie E., wife of Rev. G. 
Whitefield Simonson, was born in Holyoke, 

Mase., March 7, 1870, and dk died Aug. 23, 1897. 
She was the daughter of Thomas J. and 
Wealtha Smali, and her entire _ — = 
was spent in the city 
where she was born. Dering ber childhood and 
lar attendant of the Second 

ne wae united | 

with Mr. Simonson on Auz. 7, 1890, vat Wilbra- 


About lage s 
Christ = her nal Saviour, and found sweet 
n 
wasentire. She withheld nothing. All 
her soul, her , ber time, her taleats 
were A a to 
Corist. Her Christian life was t hly opti- 
mistic. Sbe ho ven amid 


was always 
—- and difficulties she was calm and ro 
he joy of the Lord was her strength. Her 


was special 

ot Zion. With the voice o' 
lead successfully with sinfal hearta to come to 
jesus. 


Her lite was not onty s a life of taith, but it was 


-eminently a life of earnest, loving service. 
he 6. sy faith by ner aor weekas Bhe fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of her Lord, and, ina 


, “went about doing 
he was a faithful —— rtments of 
nts o 
the = being seecksent he Ladies’ 
Aid Society hy My my of tee Junior 
lagu 8 The time of her decease. 
beautiful CObristian character shone 


briabtiy in her home. She was a devoted wife 
and a, In all the sacred d ‘relations of the 
— — hI characterized by kindness, 
Ove, peace, pa 

Her last sick was very brief. She bore her 
intenve ew jon and 


bh sweet 
Christian fortitude. Oa Sanday evening, Aug. 


SKINS 
ON FIRE 


With Seemen oni disfiguring, , burning, 
bleeding, me = ‘and pimply Bm ; = res 
leved by a warm bath with CuTicura Soap, asin- 
gle application of CuricuRa (ointment), the great 
skin cure,and a full dose of CrTicuRA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers aud humor cures. 


(ticura © 


asp C. Corr., 
HHP iiss to Cure Torturing Museen, 1S 


yh KN Bealp and and Hea eee and 











wy & realizing that death was near, she dic- 
tated t saroutas testimony to be read in the 
prayer-meeting that evening: “Jesus is very 
precious. When this weak body needs Him the 
most, He is most precious; and, elthough this 
poor body is full of pain, Jesus is altogether 
— to my soul.” 
death was peaceful and trium pant 
Death to her was not a dreaded enemas 
only an agent sitet ushered her into t higher 
ayer of the angels 
giori ,redeemed. There 
by the tooo of life, “pon ‘the 8 ores of the river 
which issues m the throne +4 God, she has 
found an eternal ‘heme. “To die gain.” 
Besides the bereaved husband be eves two 
Your reepect ively and George, aged six and three 
years res, y- 

Ra Jy mae 4 services were held in the M. E. 
Chare Thursday, Aug. 26. Pre- 
siding neider horndike, Rev. Alfred Evans of 
a N. J., Rev. R. E. Smith of Bondeville, 
Rev. . Boultenhouse of Fitewilliem, N. H., 
and Rev. W.F. es of Holbrook, took part in 
the services. v. Mesers. Evans, Boulten- 
house, Low, and Smith acted as bearers, being 
old schoolmates and intimate friends of the be- 
reaved busband. interment was at Pine 
Grove Cemetery, Spencer. At the _ ov a 
R. EB. Smith read. the ritual and offered 
then Mr. Simonson, Kneeling, — b p ond 
children, one on each arm, 0 beautiful 
prayer, asking Divine help for the tevad ones 
who euffered this affliction with him. ‘This 
scene was touching indeed and brought tears to 
the eyes of every onlooker. R. BE. Smira. 


Bald Heads. 


I have a formula that will STOP THE 
HAIR FROM FALLING OUT and will 
grow hair on bald heads; also cure dan- 
druff of the worst kind. Sent to any ad- 
dress in United States or Oanada on re- 
ceipt of one dollar. Established 22 years. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 
7 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College. 
Kent's Hill, Main-. 
Rev. A. F. CHASE, Ph. D., President. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 31. 























uM 
SION, 458 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
c i for 








Wesleyan Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Fall term of 8ist year 
opens Wednesday, September 15, 1897. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Princt 





New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


53d year. 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1897. 
a = :~> . Seminary 


Mus Elocution, 
Poneh, on a Latin, Literature and 
Stenography. Good Commercial Department. 
Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water, 
Excellent board. A Christian home ander the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 


EWT™ Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
CEO. L. PLIMPTON,' 
Tilton, N. H. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Ineorporated.) 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 


Proprietors. 
burto: Place, Boston, Mass 
4 fete ‘Aven a7 Som & -, 
1242 12th St. yo a 
St. Wes: at) Toronto . Can, 
ety nd, Misoennelie, tine Oliy, Mo. 
Tis Cooper , Denver, Colo. 
626 Stimson ae mcg 


Send to say of the above agencies for 


Miteds Rowistrotion forma tent tote to teachers on applica: 


including more than o cent. ot 

} 3 ie’ Behool cuperignendonte of lew England, 
have applied to us for teachers. 

We have filled positions at salaries ag,regating more 


$6,000,000. 





Mothodist Book Concern. 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 


A READING CIRCLE FOR 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


Should be formed in every Chapter of the Ep- 
worth League. In addition to its making big- 
ger men and women of its'members, it is alsoa 
great help in developing the social side of the 
oune, Ds people. See the attractive books that 


Epworth League Reading 
Beginning OCTUBEK, 1897. 


The Picket Line of Missions. 
the Advanced Guard. By W. F. McDowell, 
J.T. Gracey, A. T. Pierson, 8. L. Baldwin, 
Jennie M. ingham, WwW. T. Oldbam, Mary 
Nind, W. H. Withrow. 


Life on High Levels. Familiar Talks on the 
Conduct of Lite. By Margaret E. Sangster. 
The Ideal Pa- 


—, of oe Washington. 
Bye. M. Taylor. 


Rage Mintetry of Art. By Ff. M. Bristol, D. D. 


Sold in sets, uniformly bound in cfoth, in a neat box, 
for $2, not prepaid. 
Postage or expressage 35 cents additional. 


Now Encland Depository, 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Educational. 
THE BISHOP SCHOOL 


Tremont Temple. 
Shorthand Taught in Sixty days by 20th 
Contury Methods. 








The only school of the kind tn 
seHOOL ( the world. The Nudd Corre- 
sponding School of Engrav- 
ing. Taught by mail all over the United States. Jewel- 
ry work a specialty. This trade pays a salary of $50 


per week. Tuition paid after 
position is secured. John Han- ENGRAVING 
cock building, 178 Devonshire 


Street, Boston. 





East Maine Seminary, 


Bucksport, Maine. 
W. A. Hutchison, A. M., Principal. 





Fall Term opens August 30. 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, 


tees, Military Tacti 
College, with first-clas« instruction Locatl to 


Basy of access by boat or by rail. Te: 
a ; y y rms low. 





MassacHusetTs, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston), 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking & good schoo! considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods : — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teach many 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to collese work ; 
fm others, planned rather for home and womanly Kfe. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electt .» One p y year. Special 
etadents admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
sates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited) number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habite, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4 Its handiwork and other unusual! departments. 

Pioneer schoo! in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
lnery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Begular expense for school year, $600. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s Hunaup) 0. 0. 
Braepow Principa). 
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PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 


FOR 1898. 
To THE MINISTERS OF THE SIX NEW ENGLAND 
CONFERENCES : 
We sincerely hope you will call the attention 
of your people at once to our special offer to 


New Subscribers 
For ZIon’s HERALD. 


The paper will be sent from October, 1897, 
to January 1, 1899, making 


Fifteen Months 
For Two Dollars end Fifty Cents. 

If cach pastor will push the canvass during 
the month of September, when October arrives 
they will have lists of new names to forward, 
commencing with the first issue in the month. 

But few subscribers are obtained without per- 
sonal ¢ffort, and when this has been made it has 
always brought favorable results. Let an ear- 
nest effort be made to increase the circulation 
of the paper on every charge, and many new 
names will be added to the subscription list. 


All business letters should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher. 


36 Bromfield St , Boston. 





The Deerfield Valley is now rapidly taking on 
those autumn tints which have made it famous 
the world over. The Fitchburg R. R. popular 


excursion ot September 25th to the Hoosac Tun- 
nel runs through this beautiful valley. Rate 
only $2 00 for the round trip. 


Review of the Werk. 


Tuesday, September 14. 

— Ambessador Woodford presents his creden- 
tials to the Queen Regent of Spain. 

— The yellow fever appears in Mobile. 

—The Riff pirates of Morocco loot another 
ship and bold the captain and crew for ransom. 

—A hurricane desolates three towns on the 
Texas coast; many lives lost. 

— Twenty-one Sikhs hold a police post on the 
British (ndian frontier for six and a half hours 
against an attack of athousand Orakgais; the 
post captured, and its defenders killed. 

— Destitution in Labrador from failure of the 
fisheries. 

Wednesday, September 15. 

— President Andrews decides to remain at 
Brown University. 

— The striking miners still turbulent. 

— The thirteenth centenary of the landing of 
St. Augustine in England celebrated on the Isle 
ot Thanet, near Ramsgate. 

—A million dollars’ worth of property de- 
steyed by floods near Val de Penas, Spain. 

— Three tramps, each wearing a ball and chain, 
set at work on the streets in New Brunswick, 
N. J., in accordance with a recent ordinance. 

— The first Cabinet meeting held in Washing- 
ton for several weeks; the Union Pacific fore- 
closure discussed. 

—The Spanish losing ground in Cuba every 
day, according to Consul General Lee. 

Thursday, September 16. 

— The shipwrights in England go out on 
strike, completing the paralysis of the ship- 
building trade. 

— Six cases of yellow fever at Jackson, Miss.; 
the condition in the infected district growing 
worse. 

—The Armours in Chicago, hindered from 
making oleomargarine, have begun the manu- 
facture of butter on a large scale. 

—TIowa, Illinois and Indiana parched by 
drought ; schools closed on account of heat, and 
prayers offered for rain. 

— Five prisoners, suspected of numerous rob- 
beries, taken from jail at Versailles, Ind., by a 
mob of four hundred men and lynched. 

—The National Convention of colored Bap- 
tists, rep ting a bership of 2,000,000, 
meets in this city. 

—Ex-Postmaster General W. L. Wilson in- 
stalled as president of Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. 

— Prices on knit goods to be advanced from 15 
to 40 per cent. 

Friday, September 17. 

— London bankers angry at the expressed 
willingness of the Bank of England to holda 
percentage of its reserves in silver. 





























— Hard fighting between the British troops 
and the tribesmen in Rawat Pass, India. 

— Fresh outrages on Roman Catholic mission- 
aries in China. 

— President Diaz of Mexico assaulted; his 
assailant arrested. 

— From 15,000 to 18,000 coal miners in the 
Pittsburg district return to work; fresh rioting 
at Hazleton. 

— This city celebrates the 75th anniversary of 
the adoption of the city charter. 

— The right of women to work over time to be 
tested in the Massachusetts courts. 

—Count Moatholon to succeed Ambassador 
Patenotre, who will be transferred from Wash- 
ington to Madrid. 


Saturday, September 18. 


— Severe fighting with the Indian tribesmen; 
the British lose heavily. 

— Barrios defeated in Gautemala; the revolu- 
tionists masters of the situation. 

—The assailant of President Diaz killed by a 
mob which breaks into his place of confine- 
ment. 

—A balloon, supposed to be Prof. Andree’s, 
reported to have been seen passing over a village 
ot Siberia, Sept. 14. 

— A thousand operators on the Chase lasting 
machines in the shoe factories at Brockton, 
strike. 

—Female sympathizers with striking coal 
miners at Hazleton, Pa., organizing raids upon 
miners who continue to work. 

—Kight new cases of yellow fever and one 
death reported at New Orleans, and fifteen new 
cases in Edwards, Miss. 

— Marshall Field gives a $50,000 site for a new 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago. 


Monday, September 20. 


— Treaty of peace between Turkey and Greece 
signed. 
— Two steamers wrecked by gales and fog on 
the coast of Newfoundiand; no lives lost. 
— The twenty-fifth anni of King Os- 
i and 


apt to overdo, es in both of the instances noted 
above. 





An exchange, in reporting a strong sermon, 
says that the preacher, whose theme was the 
necessity and privilege of Christian work, made 
a very forceful use of quotations from leading 
writers, and instances the following as an illus- 
tration: “‘ Here you may be a walking-stick to 
some poor sinner. A walking-stick will not be 
needed there; and the sermon closed with the 
poet’s direction to the soul who sought Para- 
dise in another world: — 

“Go back to earth, thy heaven lies where thy duty is.” 








— Woodrow Wilson, in his critical essay upon 
Lincoln, cousiders him the supreme American 
of our history. Could anything finer be said, or 
in more happy pbrase, about our great American 
commoner than this from Wilson? “ The most 
singular thing about the wonderful career of 
the man is the way in which he steadily grew 
into a national stature... .. The process was 
slow but unbroken. He was not fit to be Presi- 
dent until he actually became President. He 
was fit then, because, learning as be went, he 
had found out how much there westo learn; and 
had still an infinite capacity for learning.’’ 





For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It produces healthy activity of weak or disordered 


stomachs that neeu etimulating, and acts as a tonic on 
nerves and brain. 








Office of the NEW 


UNION Cash it 


No. 3 Tremont Row, Goston. 
The UNION is the Anti-Monopoly Register. 
Built on Honor. Sold on Principle. 


And backed by a Guarantee that means something. 
Have you seen it? If not, why not today? A total 
adder. Small amount of space required. nabie 


in price 

we Tie several Registers of other makes on hand, 
taken in exchange for the Union, which I will sell ata 
big disc ant fr. mreguiar price. 

Reg sold, bough., exchanged, repaired. 





car’s accession to the throne of Swed 
Norway celebrated at Stockholm. 

— Jewels worth $150,000 found in the ruing of 
the Charity Bazar fire in Paris, sold at public 
auction. 

— The Cuban insurgents under Gen. Acosta 
capture a town three miles from Havana. 

— New Jersey ministers preach in favor of the 
roposed constitutional amendment prohibit- 
ng gambling in that State. 

— Earthquake shocks in Switzerland and in 

Turkestan. 

— Prices of all kinds of food in Spain rising, 
on account of the depreciation of silver and the 
paper currency. 





The art of shorthand writing is now improved 
to the extent of exact sound representation, and 
methoas of teaching it have recently appeared 
which reduce the time and cost of becoming a 
stenographer or reporter to about one-third of 
tbat which has been necessary in times pest. A 
(Boston Journal) reporter recently visited a 
school of this character and reports that a 
young lady after 11 days’ practice according to 
the Kindergarten plan could write about 700 
words at the rate of 45 words per minute. 





Mr. J. 8. Paine’s Cambridge Boys and Girls 
Christian Band opened their meetings in Union 
Hall, Cambridgeport, Saturday morning, Sept. 
18, at 9 o’clock, with 1,237 registered attendants. 
The superintendent announced that personal 
and historical reminiscences of modern mis- 
sions among heathen nations, and the great 
mission work of St. Paul in his day, connected 
with the next Sunday-echool lessons, would be 
the subject of the succeeding Saturday morning 
lectures. 





You may not know it, but the Fitchburg 
R. R. was the first line to inaugurate excursions 
at popular rates. The Hoosac Tunnel was the 
objective point and the rate was €200. This was 
many years ago, but the public still demand 
these popular Hoosac Tunnel excursions, and in 
deference to the demand one will leave the 
Union Station, Boston, by special train at 8 15 
A.M., Saturday, Sept. 25. The rate will be the 
same as heretofore, $2.00. 





The pitcher department of Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton’s is interesting. ‘heir buyers bave 
gleaned odd shapes and old shapes, new designs 
and every attractive pitcher design from all for- 
eign and American po:teries, constituting an 
exhibit worthy of inspection. One from Doul- 
ton’s has an inseription on the side : 

Those who bave money are troubled about it, 

Those who bave none are troubled without it. 


(ae a at 


“ Beloved,” “Now, Beloved,” “‘O Beloved,” 
were terms used perhaps twenty-five times by 
an able Methodist preacher whenever he made 
an earnest personal appeal during his sermon. 
It was a disagreeable habit into which the 
preacher had fously fallen. The appel- 
lation was used so frequently, and often so 
inaptly, that it was forceless and incongruous. 
That sane evening we heard from the same 
pulpit a distinguished Presbyterian minister, 
and though he was a stranger in a strange 
church, he constantly applied the term 
“triends”’ to the congregation. Is it not much 
more dignified and impressive to entirely omit 
such forms of would-be familiar address in 
preaching? In the use of such phrases one is 








ful building up power. It purifies the blood and restores 


H. ©. HOLMES, N. E. Agt. 


Hundreds of references from some .f the best-known 
merchaate in New England 
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APerrect Supstitute For 
MOTHERS Miik. FoR 40 
YEARS THE LEADING BRAND. 


YPANT HEALTH Sewr FREE. 


wy. Onvenseo Mick ©. new York 


RAxraaarnaand 


TOUR to WASHINCTON and 
OLD POINT. 


The Roya! Biue xine will inaugurate another 
season of its popular excursions by a personally 
conducted eight day tour to Washington and 
Old Point Comfort, leaving Boston, Tuesday, 
Oct. 19. $32 covers every expense. Privilege of 
stop-over in New York. For Itinerary of this 
and later tours call on or add A. J, Bi 
N. B. A., 211 Wasbington St., Boston. 
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“Ss ® ” How to Disinfect, 
an illustrated book giving 
anitas _ basen iaograition for dis 
infection in everyday life 
Book and during cases of infec 
Free care of a house or an in- 
. stitution should have ir. 

The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 


tious ilness, sent free 
Every one having the 
36 to Gao West gstb St., New York City. 








$20 


00 for CORRECT 
== ANSWERS! 





Correct Lists made by 


HERE’S WHAT 


1. -RA-I- 4 cmnpiry of Seth 


2.-A-|-1|- Momoct the lenpest holy 
3 M-D--E--A-E-- Aus 
4.-M--O0- A large river. 

s- T-A--8 Well known river of 

oe -§— Acit 

6. §--AN-A- Agitz im ong of the 
7 H-----X A city of Canada. 
Ney ig Paid a 
9. ~ E-=E-- E - Oreo the Unites 
10. — A-R|- A city of Spain. 

1. H-V--A A clty em 9 well known 
12. §-M-E- 476 old fort 
rs O--R-L-A- Grieg 
14. 8-A-LE-— A creat explorer. 
15. 0- L-F---1- ef she vat 














After serious illness Hood's Sarsaparilla has wonder 
perfect health. 
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ks on can, then send to us with <3 cents to pay for a three months" 
OMAN'’s WoRLD. For correct lists we shall give 


your you are positively ce noft 
1 to ® correct nity of the 5 
hye Pn 


| WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


will be honestly awarded and promt! t. W to 
de out. In making your list of answir , be ans = 10 GaREEED the Bit. 06 srapts 





Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 


Letters in 


Places of Dashes — Mo Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read All the Particulars. 


for education as for the 


enness to a size that we y ble 
rate for advertising in By this plan of increasi the her of subscriptions and 
receiving more vertisers of soaps, piano=, ‘madiciees, books, bakin, 
a to our income, and with this mathemati deduc- 
to operate this most remarkable “* missing letters " contest. 


OU ARE TO DO. 


h letters have been omitted 
e blank spaces and get the 
© want you to 


$200.00 in cash. 


If more than one pee. coeens Sn, tho money will be awarded to the fifty best lists 
in appearance. if your y Of more correct words, we shall send you a 
; Sas ~ -%, (for lady or gentleman), the regular price of Vy is 

. * 


rtain of the y, 
award, The 
All anity for 


ive the number of cach word: 

16. B - 8 M -= x A noted ruler. 
_-- 3 T 9 - l — Another noted ruler. 
P - R - U = A — Country of Europe. 
A-ST-A-J- A dig isiana. 

- O--14-8- et eae 
21. T—-]— One of the United States. 


“ 
ons 
- 


no 
9S 


2 J F--R--M Sootredtent 
23. -Y—-—W A large lake. 


24. E-E-§8—-W A noted poet. 
*0-0-¢ ("Sa 
26. B-—R--Q A large island. 
27. W-M--8 W-fi-3 Pots inY 








